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CHRONICLE. In the Lower House some evidence of demoralization 


N Friday week the House of Lords did 

some business of a minor kind. 
The House of Commons was occupied in the morning 
by the Small Holdings Bill, the old clauses being got 
through in Committee, and some of the new ones 
reached. In the evening Mr. WEBSTER, having ’scaped 
a count, moved his Resolution to abolish the illiterate 
voter. This, as had been expected, produced fun. The 
Nationalists, for excellent reasons, opposed it tooth and 
nail; but they got little open support from any Glad- 
stonian except Mr. Rosy, who has written a grammar, 
but seems to think the state of illiteracy more gracious 
after all, and Mr. Marsorisanks, who is a Whip, and 
therefore bound to support his Irishmen whatever they 
ask. Sir Witrrip Lawson, on the other hand, had 
the courage and honesty to support Mr. WEssTER, 
and the Resolution, despite desperate obstruction, was 
got through by 115 to 50. It is easy to understand 
Gladstonian aghastness at the limitation of voting to 
those who can read and write and cast accompt in any 
place ; but in Ireland! 


On Monday the House of Lords read the Water 
Companies Bill a second time. The House of Commons 
(after Mr. BaLrour had calmed the feelings of Mr. 
CREMER, outraged by some remarks of Mr. Curzon’s 
on arbitration) battened wholly on the Budget. Mr. 
Buxton having administered a slight hors deuvre of 
criticism on the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuUuER, the 
trumpets sounded, and six stout serving-men brought 
in Sir WiLL14M Harcourt as the piece, not of resist- 
ance, but assault. It was of the Sinking Fund that Sir 
WittiaM Harcourt chiefly talked, as, indeed, he has 
usually talked most about it; but Mr. GoscHEN got 
up and said he was not in the least ashamed, and would 
do it again if opportunity came. Many minor persons 
spoke, and then a second serious attack was made by 
Mr. FowLer, who made the remarkable discovery that 
Mr. GoOscHEN has unduly favoured the Income-tax- 
payers, of all people in the world. Mr. GOSCHEN re- 
sponded again, and was graceless enough to dismiss 
the accusations against him as “bunkum.” So the 
House agreed to the Resolutions and went to bed. 


fn Parliament. 


On Tuesday there was some talk in the Lords about 


was given by the passage, not without demur, but 
without division, of a clause in a Private Glasgow Act 
making the fact of being found in a “ disorderly house” 
punishable by fine of 5/. ‘“ Ta Glasgow bailies” 
would therefore, it appears, be justified in levying 
that amount on Marina and on Doctor Syntax. Why 
did not Mr. Wappy, Mr. WILson, and Mr. Wess pro- 
pose penal servitude for the offence? Mr. BaLrour 
announced that a vote on account, probably for a month 
or six weeks, would be wanted in a week’s time, and the 
Small Holdings Bill passed through Committee after Mr. 
CHAPLIN had promised to consider, on report, a clause 
of Mr. Cust’s making the holdings personalty. There 
has been joy in Gladstonian circles over Mr.Cust ; but let 
the rejoicers beware, lest he is fooling them by a reductio 
ad absurdum of their cry about the “law of primo- 
“ geniture.” Asa matter of fact, the ordinary land- 
owner wishes to leave his land to his eldest son, and if 
he accidentally omits to do so, the law carries out his 
presumed intention. The small landowner would pro- 
bably not wish to do this, and we do not know why the 
same principle should not be followed in his case. 
The inconvenience of minute division, however, would 
be very great, and though a system of charging the 
land with the shares might be devised, it would be 
cumbrous and difficult. The Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Bill filled up the rest of the morning sitting ; and the 
evening sitting, after no long time had been spent on 
Mr. O. V. MorGan’s Sea-fisheries motion, was counted 
out at ten o'clock. 

On Wednesday morning the House of Commons 
treated Mr. Soaw LEFEVRE to something like a version 
of the Parable of the Guests. It was nearly one o’clock 
before they could be compelled to come in to listen to 
him on “one man one vote,” and it is possible that 
those who came at last sincerely wished they had 
stayed away. For Mr. Saaw LEFEVRE was worthy of 
himself on the occasion. Mr. T. W. Russe. led the 
opposition, moving an amendment on the principle of 
justice to England and Scotland ; and, after a debate 
fair though not first-rate, Mr. GoscHEN summed up 
on, one side, and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt was rapid 
feeble on the other. The second reading was refused 
by 243 to 196, and the amendment as a substantive 
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motion was carried by a majority one larger ina slightly 
smaller house. 

On Thursday the House of Lords discussed Indus- 
trial Schools and Emigration. In the House of Com- 
mons, after the discreditable Eastbourne Bill had been 
read a third time, and other minor business done, the 
Trish Local Government Bill was introduced by Mr. 
Ba.rour opinant du bonnet, opposed by Mr. SEXTON 
with characteristic emphasis, and debated by the Irish 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Mr, JOHNSTON, Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
Mr. Wynpnam, Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, and others 
for the rest of the evening. The debate was respect- 
able, but not particularly interesting. Mr. SExToN 
says that, if the present Government returns to 
power, Ireland will find herself under coercion. We 
should say that that depends entirely upon how 
Treland behaves. If a child is naughty, it must 
be put in the corner; if it does not want to be 
put in the corner, it has only not to be naughty. 
On the same day Mr. GLADSTONE attended the Grand 
Committee on Law, in which the Clergy Discipline Bill 
is being ruthlessly filibustered by the Nonconformist 
members. He opposed their amendments, and is said 
to have formed a strong opinion of their conduct; 
which, indeed, could hardly be characterized correctly 
without risk of the Clock Tower. 


Foreign and The speech of M. Louset at the funeral 
Colonial Affairs. of the restaurant-keeper VERY, and some 
fresh restiveness in Newfoundland against the passage 
of the French Shore Bill, were the chief items of foreign 
and colonial news at the end of last week. On Mon- 
day morning the news arrived of a raid by dervishes 
on the Egyptian frontier—a raid on no great scale, but 
unfortunately resulting in a large proportionate loss of 
life. The fact is that this frontier is something of a 
scandal, politically speaking. The Newfoundland Par- 
liament had, as was expected, rejected the French 
Shore Bill. Almost might a man say in his haste, 
were it not for considerations of the patrimony of 
St. GEORGE, that these Newfoundlanders deserve to 
be handed over to France or America. Some details 
were given of Major von WIssMANN’s projected expedi- 
tion to Nyassa and Tanganyika. The Major is a good 
traveller and an able leader. Nor is it possible to 
object to his going by the Zambesi and Shiré ; yet it 
is possible that Mr. JoHNston would rather have his 
room than his company. On Tuesday morning the 
welcome news was published that the Shah of Persia 
need not put his head under Russia’s girdle in the matter 
of a loan to discharge the indemnity due to the ill-omened 
Tobacco Corporation, but that the money is to be raised 
in England. Details arrived of the obtaining of a very 
large majority in the Greek elections by M. Tricouris. 
It is not possible to be very enthusiastic about any 
Greek politicians, but M. Tricoupis is about the best 
of them. It is satisfactory, too, that M. DELYANNIs’s 
attempt to get up an agitation against the KiNG’s 
exercise of his constitutional rights has failed. In 
Egypt an English medical officer had brought an 
action against the notorious Bosphore newspaper, 
and must have the good wishes of all who do not 
like journalism & la Pere Duchesne. On Wed- 
nesday morning M. Tricoupis’s victory in Greece 
turned out to be even more complete than had been 
thought, and it was hinted (as had, indeed, been 
suspected before) that Signor Crisp1 is behind the 
rather thin screen of the GioLiTTI Ministry in Italy. 
They are still fighting like ocelots in Venezuela. 


There have been sharpish brushes with the Jebus and 
Egbas at the back of Lagos, and fresh calumnies have 
been forwarded by Roman Catholic missionaries about 
Captain LuGarp and Captain WILLIAMS in Uganda. 
There is, as Lord Lorne took occasion to remind the 
public at the East Africa Company’s meeting on 
Wednesday, not the slightest reason to suppose that 


Captain LuGarp has disregarded the impartiality that 
his orders impose on him, while we know that the 
French missionaries in Uganda have from the first been 
bitterly hostile to British influence. On the same day 
a certain M. RovuLez, at Paris, surpassed the intended 
prowess of D’ARTAGNAN in the triple duel interrupted 
to their hurt by the Cardinal’s guards. He ran one 
antagonist through the lungs, spitted another through 
the arm, pinked the third in the face, and wound up 
by disabling a malapert second, all within an hour by 
Paris clock. Roulés, les quatre! On Thursday 
arrived the news of a terrible hurricane in Mauritius. 
That island has been extraordinarily unlucky of late 
years. It has been half depopulated by fever, its trade 
has been seriously injured—by natural causes, philan- 
thropic fads, and the jealousy of the French—and it 
had Sir Joun Pore Hennessy for Governor. The 
hurricane, though a great calamity, perhaps marks a 
descent from the climax of ill-fate. 


Speeches and At the dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Meetings. Fund on Monday Mr. BaLrour mooted a 
question which has presented itself to other students 
of recent politics. What would happen—how would 
the QuEEN’s Government be carried on—in present 
political conditions, if the small majorities of old times 
were once more to prevail in Parliament? The First 
Lorp thinks he sees comfort in the press—a decla- 
ration which is highly flattering to pressmen if made 
seriously, and not in the Socratic manner, but which 
we should very much like to see worked out, and com- 
mented by this or some other ingenious. hidalgo. 
The Bishop of Lonpon addressed an influential meet- 
ing of the Church Defence Association on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday Sir Henry James spoke at Cardiff, and 
Sir Hicks-Beacu at the Constitutional Club ; 
but the speech of the day was Lord SaLispury’s at 
Hastings tothe Home Counties division of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations. The PRIME 
MINISTER covered a wide field, and was unusually pre- 
cise in his declarations. He defended his previous words 
about Ulster and Home Rule (which were being defended 
simultaneously at Cardiff by so cautious a speaker and so 
sound a Liberal as Sir HENRY JAMES), spoke fully about 
other Irish matters, fluttered the “ Knownothings” of 
Free-trade by hinting that, if foreign countries per- 
sisted in an absolutely exclusive fiscal policy, we should 
have to retaliate, made cheerful remarks on political 
prospects, and spoke with just severity of the rashness 
and selfishness which “labour” is now showing in its 
contest with capital. 
The Law Yesterday week the libel action brought by 
Courts. Miss GERALDINE ULMAR against representa- 
tives of the New York World was decided in her 
favour with 1,000l. damages. It is to be hoped that 
judges and juries will imitate this good example, and 
combine to stamp out, if possible, the disgusting plague 
of always trivial and often spiteful personal gossip 
which has for some time attacked journalism. Another 
and very different question affecting newspapers came 
up on the same day in the action of WALTER v. STEIN- 
KopFF, where for the first time the customary right of 
evening newspapers to copy from morning was dis- 
puted. In yet another curious action for conspiracy 
in receiving and harbouring a wife, the plaintiff was. 
non-suited, despite an indignant remark addressed 
by his counsel, Mr. Hopwoop, to the SoLiciTor- 
GENERAL, which remark drew down on Mr. Hopwoop’s. 
head an ironic commendation from Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
WaLTER v. STEINKOPFF was again argued at great 
length on Tuesday, Mr. Justice NorTH reserving judg- 
ment. There have been some curious police-court 
cases during the week, one illustrating a primitive 
condition of things in Shadwell, where a family called 
Nopp1NnG are, it seems, accustomed, both male and 
female, to fight “ mit nodings on” (not even the helmet 
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of the gina marbles) with all comers, at all hours, after 
a manner inexpressibly cheering in our state of over- 
civilization. Another bids fair to throw no dubious 


for years past about volunteer fire brigades. In 
Ireland the squabble over the Freeman’s Journal and 
National Press amalgamation proceeds merrily. 
The divorce case of GOULDER v. GOULDER was inte- 
resting, with no scandalous interest, but as affecting 
questions of jurisdiction and domicile-——On Thurs- 
day Messrs. Bewick, the surveyors, after a very long 
hearing and some curious evidence about South 
African land speculation, obtained their claim of five 
hundred guineas from the Oceana and Silati Companies. 
—On Thursday the Privy Council rejected DEEMiNG’s 
petition for leave to appeal, and as the Governor of 
Victoria has also declined to interfere, it is to be hoped 
that the rope will get its own without further delay. 
The amateur golf championship match, at 
Sandwich, was decided in favour of Mr. 
JouHN BA yesterday week. On the same day, the 
first day of the Kempton Park Spring Meeting, the valu- 
able Two-year-old Plate was won by Mr. JERSEy’s 
Milford. Next day Mr. Kivsyrn’s Euclid made the 
Jubilee Stakes happy for fielders, all the cracks being 
quite out of it. On the first day of the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting the racing was better than the 
weather or the attendance. Lord Rosstyn’s Buccaneer 
‘won the Newmarket Handicap very well from Chater, 
Bracken, Ragimunde, and others ; Mr. Foster's Queen 
of Navarre secured the Selling Stakes ; and Mr. Rose's 
Aigill colt the Breeders’ Stakes. Much interest was 
felt in the Newmarket Stakes next day, not only as 
a race for, even in these days, heavy stakes and over a 
good distance, but as likely to influence the Derby 
betting. After a first-rate contest Prince SoLTYKorr’s 
Curio won in a field of twelve by a head from Mr. 
MILNER’s St. Angelo, who in his turn was a head in 
front of the favourite, Mr. Rosr’s St. Damien. This 
at once made St. Damien’s stable-companion Bonavista 
(who had beaten both Curio and St. Angelo in the Two 
Thousand) second favourite for the Epsom race. The 
chief race of Thursday was the Payne Stakes, won by 
Mr. CHariton’s May Duke. There was much good 
tennis this day week and since. Besides the ties of 
the Prince’s Club Handicap, FENNELL (receiving half 
fifteen) beat LarHam by three sets to two, and 
SAUNDERS overcame “a distinguished amateur” by 
the same. Mr. BaLrour beat Mr. Morton (but not 
CLEOPHAS) in the Prince’s Cup ties on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Dames-LonGworts took the Racquets Champion- 
‘ship from Mr. PHiuirson. In the University cricket 
decided this week, Cambridge beat a strong eleven of 
Mr. THornton’s, and at Oxford the Sixteen were too 
much for the Eleven by fourteen wickets. In the two 
matches which were decided on Tuesday, Surrey beat 
Essex (which had at one time looked like winning), and 
Lancashire had a very hollow victory over Cheshire by 
an innings and 34 runs. The match at Nottingham 
between Lord SHEFFIELD’s eleven and a “ Rest of Eng- 
“ land” team, after suffering from very bad weather and 
from the fact that Lord SHEFFIELD’s men had not had time 
to get into form after their voyage from Australia, was 
drawn on Wednesday, when a rather strong Gentlemen’s 
eleven with Raw in beat Cambridge by four wickets. 
The London County Council has added to the load 
of blessings which daily descend on its head from all sorts 
and conditions of men by forbidding golf on Tooting 
Common. The great working-man, you see, does not 
play golf. In the first important yachting match of 
the season, the Royal Southampton Yacht Club’s match 
for forties, the Varwna won very easily, but with a 
good deal of luck. 

At a meeting of the managers of the Naval 
ibition, attended by the PRINCE oF 
WALES, yesterday week, it was announced that the 


Sport. 


Exhibition had netted the very satisfactory sum of 
nearly fifty thousand pounds, which will go to the 
Widows and Orphans’ Fund. An attempt has been 
made to settle the Durham strike, but proved fruitless, 
the miners still standing out against anything more 
than half the necessary proportionate reduction. 
Some very good prices were obtained for autograph 
letters, MSS. (illuminated and other), and a few choice 
books, at the LavuRENCE sale, the best being 440l. for a 
fifteenth-century French MS. on vellum. There was 
a Railway Servants’ meeting in Hyde Park on Sunday, 
at which the person named Burns talked his usual 
nonsense. He was a little less spiteful than in his 
references to Orme, but a little more foolish in his 
remarks about “lords of the manor.” What earthly 
harm (or good) a lord of the manor can do to a railway 
servant he forgot to explain to the gaping dupes who 
surrounded him. But Mesopotamia is, indeed, a 
blessed word. A good deal of money was made at. 
the second part of the Murrieta sale, consisting of 
foreign pictures; but there was no very large single 
price, except 2,000 guineas for a Fortuny. 


Father Locknart, though not (as a moment’s 
thought might have shown to the persons 
who made the statement) the “ grandson of Sir WALTER 
“ Scorr’s biographer and son-in-law,” was a member 
of his family, and held a place in ecclesiastical history 
as being one of the first of the NEWMAN group to drop 
off, the process being completed considerably earlier 
than in NEWMAN’s own case, It is odd that even the 
Times, which is generally careful in its obituaries, fell 
into the error above referred to. Considering that 
JoHN Gipson LOCKHART was married in 1820, and that 
Father Locknart was born in the same year, it is an 
interesting problem to decide how one could be the 
grandson of the other.-—- General KLAPKA was one 
of the heroes of the short and rather over-glorified, but 
still stout and brave, Hungarian war of 1849. 
Major-General Nos.e, of the Waltham Gunpowder 
Factory, though a most respectable man and soldier, 
might have a place in an Anarchist Calendar, for he 
had invented several explosives, and knew all about 
many more. Mr. MELDON and Mr. VANDERBYL were 
well known in Parliament, though the latter’s actual 
memberships were short and unlucky. Mr. MELDON 
was Whip of the old and respectable, or Buttite, Home 
Rule party. Mr. OsGoop, after long experience of 
the publishing trade in America, had founded a house 
on this side which has already brought out some pretty 
and some important books. M. Numa BaRaGNoNn 
had shared with Gambetta the credit of having sup- 
plied M. Daubert with part of the nature as well as part 
of the name of the hero of Numa Rowmestan. 


Books, Some interesting books have appeared 
* during the week, the chief being Mr. 
Curzon’s long-expected work on Persia (LONGMANS) 
and the late Lady VERNEY’s interesting Memoirs of 
the VeRNEY family (same publishers), while in Paris 
some very curious unpublished Letters of RoussEau 
(CaLMANN L&vy) have been published for the first 
time by Baron Henry and M. Lio 
CLARETIE. The Poet and the Puppets, Mr. Broox- 
FIELD’s burlesque of Lady Windermere’s Fan, was 
brought out at the Comedy Theatre with great success 
on Thursday. 


Obituary. 


TWO COLONIAL QUESTIONS, 


ITHIN the last few days there has been a revival 
of two colonial difficulties—or, to speak more 
strictly by the card, of two varieties of difficulty in 
the relations of the mother-country to the colonies. 
The rejection of the Shore Bill in Newfoundland 
threatens us with a renewal of one of the most hope- 
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less complications which the Colonial Office has ever 
had to deal with. At the same time, the passing of 
the Kanaka Labour Bill by the Parliament of Queens- 
land promises to give HER MaJesty’s Ministers not a 
little trouble in the House of Commons. The New- 
foundland trouble is in one way much the worse of the 
two, since it may very possibly impose upon us the 
necessity for renewed negotiations with France. When 
Her MajJesty’s Government was compelled last year 
to override the opposition of the colony to the en- 
forcing of the French treaty rights, it was understood 
that a compromise had been made. The Bill intro- 
duced in the Imperial Parliament to provide for the 
exercise of police powers by the naval officers on the 
station was made temporary on the express condition 
that the colonial Legislature would establish a special 
local Court, with ample powers to deal with fishery 
ceases. At the same time, it will be remembered that 
a treaty was made with France for the purpose of re- 
ferring certain disputed points to arbitration. But, 
although this treaty was signed, no steps have been 
taken in consequence of it, and the arbitration has 
been hung up ever since, pending the fulfilment by 
the colonists of their part of the bargain. Now it is 
reported that the Bill introduced by Sir W. WHITEWay 
has been thrown out at St. John’s. 

The effect of this vote must be to reopen the whole 
question. It is true that the colonists do not abso- 
lutely refuse to keep the promise made by their agents 
last year. The Bill has been rejected on the ground 
that it was altered by Sir W. Wuireway and Mr. 
Harvey after the colonial delegates had left England, 
and the colonists ask that the Temporary Act should 
be extended for three years, “ in order to secure time 
“ for negotiations for a more satisfactory permanent 
“ Act.” What grievance the Newfoundlanders have 
against Sir WILLIAM WHITEWay we cannot learn from 
the very brief report of the debate. Baron DE Worms 
has said in the House that the essential provisions of 
the Shore Bill which has just been rejected were all 
settled before the delegates left London, and that what- 
ever changes were made were in mere matters of detail. 
We are afraid that it cannot be said to be improbable that 
the colonial Legislature has taken advantage of a pre- 
text to put obstacles in the way of an unwelcome 
settlement with France. When it is known what 
kind of “ permanent Act” the colonists wish to see 
arranged, it will be more possible to judge. But it is 
obvious that a permanent Act more satisfactory to them 
might well be so drafted as to be inapplicable without 
the surrender by France of rights which it has 
announced its unalterable determination to maintain. 
If this is found to be the case, the whole question will 
be reopened, and we shall find ourselves in the same 
position as we were before the temporary Act was 
passed, with this slight difference, that we shall have 
somewhat better evidence of the obstinate determina- 
tion of the colonists to give Her Masesty’s Govern- 
ment no assistance whatever. In the meantime it 
will be necessary to provide for the continuance of the 
temporary Act. It is an absurd and withal slightly 
humiliating end to a laborious negotiation. HER 
MaJesty’s Government would be in a better position 
to-day if, when they, with the general approval of the 
country, decided that it was not advisable to quarrel 
with France, they had also decided to pay less attention 
to the susceptibilities of a colony which shows a manifest 
determination to consider no interests except its own. 


The Queensland Labour Bill does not threaten any 
trouble with a foreign Power. It will have its in- 
fluence mainly, if not wholly, in the House of Com- 
mons. Although the members who have as yet made 
it an excuse for questions and threats of opposition to 
votes of Supply are not among those who enjoy much 
xeputation for ability, and some of them are only known 


for a fussy emotional activity, we are not concerned ta 
deny that they have a case to defend. The notoriety 
of the abuses which have too often disgraced what is 
officially called the ‘“ Polynesian Labour Traffic,” and 
is more familiarly, as well as expressively, called black- 
birding, must be allowed to excuse those who regard the 
recruiting of Kanaka labourers as likely to prove in 
practice a mere form of the slave-trade. Within a few 
years of the present time vessels sailing under the 
English flag have perpetrated, in regions which may be 
said to be under English protection, outrages not less 
disgraceful than the worst ever charged against the 
lowest type of kidnappers on the slave-coast. If, in- 
deed, it can be shown to be probable that the Queens- 
land Bill would cause the repetition of such infamy as 
that which led to the murder of Bishop PatTTISON, or 
send out other vessels to imitate the brutal example 
of the Hopeful, then every decent person will be 
heartily with Mr. 8. SmirH in his efforts to stop the 
traffic altogether. But it must be proved that this 
will, or at least may well be, the consequence of per- 
mitting the Act to stand. It is also advisable to look 
closely at the origin of much of the opposition made 
to the measure both in Australia and in England. 


On the first point we have the emphatic assurance of 
the Queensland Government that it has taken every 
precaution to prevent abuses. The recruiting will be 
done under strict supervision, and by agents who will 
be required to give substantial security for their good 
behaviour. It is a very serious thing to refuse to 
accept these assurances from a responsible colonial 
Government. The only possible grounds for doing so 
must be found either in the demonstration that Kanaka 
labour is necessarily a form of slavery, or that the 
Queenslanders are not to be trusted to apply their own 
laws. Neither of these things has been proved. It 
is not denied that the Kanakas do engage voluntarily, 
or that they are well treated when in Queensland, and 
are taken back to their own islands at the end of the 
period for which they were engaged. It is asserted on 
good authority that they possess 20,000/. of savings 
from their wages in the State banks. To call 
this slavery is, of course, absurd. Unless it can 
be shown that the recruiting is always done by 
violence, it would appear to be no kindness to the 
Kanakas to put obstacles in the way of their 
resort to a market in which their labour is appreciated, 
and is well paid. Sir JAMES GARRICK, the Agent- 
General for Queensland, has stated the case for his 
Government in the Times; and, unless his evidence 
can be shown to be worthless, it must be allowed that 
there is both the will and the power in the colony to 
prevent the repetition of the former scandals. Some- 
thing more will be required to dispose of his case than 
quotation of old stories, and round assertions that they 
must necessarily be renewed. The sugar industry of 
Queensland is not to be injured, and it may be de- 
stroyed, because scoundrels were allowed to disgrace 
the flag a few years ago, and kindred scoundrels ill- 
used Kanakas when they were actually in the colony. 
The Queenslanders will have a better ground of com- 
plaint than has sufficed to arouse the very noisy indig- 
nation of many colonists if they are publicly told that 
they are all hypocritical liars. ‘Total prohibition, too, 
would be a rather abject confession of inability to 
govern. If the Queensland judicial or administrative 
officers, the High Commissioner for the Pacific, and 
Her MaJesty’s naval officers cannot among them keep 
a pack of would-be slavers in order, the State must, in 
this Empire, have fallen into a grovelling condition of 
weakness. Neither, we repeat, do we see why the 
Kanaka is to be shut out from good work and good 
wages. 

As for the reasons of the opposition to the Bill, other 
than a very proper detestation of blackbirding, they 
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are not all respectable. There is a good deal of trade- 
union dislike to Kanaka work and wages in all this 
display of philanthropic care for the natives of the 
Polynesian islands. Australian workmen have shown 
the most selfish monopolist spirit in their opposition 
to all kinds of competition. With a great parade of 
high principles, they have done much to keep out the 
Chinaman, and have shown a very marked inclination 
to exclude immigrants from England. They dislike 
the Kanaka for just the same reason—because he 
supplies labour where they wish to keep the market 
for themselves. In this case their opposition is ex- 
ceptionally unreasonable, as it has been proved that 
the Queensland sugar-plantations do not tempt white 
labour. But the so-called working-man of Australia 
is indifferent to the interests of Queensland if he 
can only keep the whole market as a preserve to 
himself. Hence much of his canting outcry about 


“* servile labour.” It will probably find an echo in 


England, and will be served by the emotions of some 
good people of more sentiment than sense. There is, 
therefore, good cause for looking sharply at the oppo- 
sition to the Labour Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAST APPEARANCES. 


HE party-composition of the next House of 
Commons is a matter of profound uncertainty, 
and it will remain so till it is an accomplished fact. 
Prediction twenty-four hours in advance is mere guess- 
ing, wilder even than those weather forecasts which 
show how far meteorology is still from being an exact 
science, and how little even 63 Victoria Street knows 
of what a day will bring forth. But the personal com- 
position of the new House is already to a considerable 
extent negatively determined. The intentions of the 
present members for Irish constituencies have not 
been made known. But of the five hundred and sixty- 
seven members for Great Britain, eighty-eight, or 
considerably more than a sixth of the total number, 
have decided not to seek re-election. Whether they 
fear their fate too much, or whether their desert is 
small, or whether both these considerations or neither 
of them have influenced their decision, are points 
which cannot be precisely known. At a crisis such 
as that which will presently be upon us, no Con- 
servative or Liberal-Unionist without good reason 
should shrink from the fight, if there be any chance 
of his doing good service init. Yet, of the eighty- 
eight retiring members, sixty-eight are Unionists— 
fifty-eight Conservatives and ten Liberals—and only 
twenty are Giladstonians. We must hope that the 
general election, when it comes, will redress this un- 
equally poised balance ; and that a large Radical con- 
tingent which has not had the foresight to withdraw 
as if voluntarily will be subjected to the compulsory 
process. It is noteworthy that forty-six members, or 
more than half of the eighty-eight who are bidding 
good-bye to political life, have had only such ex- 
perience of it as the present Parliament has given 
them. It may be that, like Mr. BRown1N@ in the con- 
venticle, oppressed by “the pig-of-lead-like weight of 
“ the” prating men’s “ immense stupidity,” their gorge 
has risen 
at the nonsense and stuff of it, 
And saying, like Eve, when she plucked the apple, 


I wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it, 
They fling out of (St. Stephen’s) Cha 


or would have done so if the House of Commons con- 
tinued to sit in the hall in which the statues of 
CuaTHaM and Burke, of Pirr and Fox, contemplate the 
now silent scene of their old eloquence. 

Be this as it may, the proportion of retiring mem- 
bers for whom the experience of a single Parliament 


has been sufficient is greatly in excess of those who are 
withdrawing after public careers dating from much more 
distant periods. Of course the number of members of 
the present House who sat in earlier Parliaments 
diminishes the further you go back; but not, we 
imagine, in the proportion of the statistics of with- 
drawals lately published. It may be that old Parlia- 
mentary hands have become hardened to their work, 
and disciplined to a sense of duty, and are resolved, 
though they may accept dismissal, not to release them- 
selves from the service in which they have enlisted, but 
to bear their part in the great conflict so long as it, and 
they, last. It is encouraging not to miss from the 
list of non-combatants the name of Mr. CHARLES 
VILLIERS, now in the ninety-first year of his age, and 
to infer that he will again present himself to the con- 
stituency for which he has sat uninterruptedly for 
fifty-seven years. Among the members who are closing, 
or at any rate interrupting, their Parliamentary career 
—some of them, no doubt, for reasons quite justifi- 
able—we are glad not to note any, in either party, 
of quite the first, scarcely any of even the second, de- 
gree of Parliamentary distinction. Sir HENRY SELWYN 
IppeTsoN and Mr. Cusitr are men whose retirement 
withdraws something from the usefulness, the respec- 
tability, and the character of the House of Commons, 
which it is rather to be hoped than expected will have 
its equivalents in the coming Parliament. Sir RainaLp« 
KniGHTLEY takes into retreat these things, and some- 
thing more than these—a marked individuality which 
will be missed at a time when members of Parliament 
are more and more according to sample. Sir RainaLp 
KNIGHTLEY was never a long speaker nor a frequent 
speaker, even in the days when he took part in debate. 
He was what in the American Congress would be called 
a five-minutes speaker. But he seldom rose without 
saying something at once pointed and to the point. 
Without belonging to the class of funny men who suc- 
ceed each other generation after generation in the 
House of Commons, handing down the cap and bells 
as the Greek runners passed on the torch, he always 
exhibited a keen wit, the essence of which was a 
refined and intellectualized good sense. Sir RarnaLp 
KNIGHTLEY, the oldest of the retiring members, has 
forty years’ experience of the House of Commons. As 
compared with Mr. VILLIERS and Mr. GLADSTONE, he is 
a new comer into politics, and a premature renouncer 
of them. Nevertheless, in his Parliamentary career he 
has lived through fourteen administrations and under 
seven Prime Ministers. He has witnessed the party 
combinations and transitions which, at the beginning 
of the period, promised to unite Lord DersBy, Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, Lord PALMERSTON, and Mr. DisRAELI in a Con- 
servative Administration, and which now blend into 
what is practically one party the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord Sauispury, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and are send- 
ing Mr. Cuap.in down to Birmingham to support the 
candidature of Mr. Jesse That from such 
a starting point such a goal should be reached seems 
strange enough to those who look only at the beginning 
and the end; but it becomes intelligible and justifiable 
when the intermediate stages are taken into account. 


THE QUARTERLY AT SEA, 


ANY years ago—in the forties—the Quarterly 

Review published an article on French fiction, 
on GEORGE SaNp, Dumas, Hugo, and others. It sur- 
veyed the improper romances of these authors, “ with 
“a blush and an excellent opera-glass.” It kindly 
condensed all the most startling, heinous, and original 
inventions of Romanticism, giving the naked, the 
perfectly naked, facts, without any drapery or mere- 
tricious trimming. That was, indeed, a number of the 
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Quarterly to lie on the drawing-room table. It was also, 
naturally, the favourite reading of ingenuous youth, 
turned loose in a library, and considerably enlightened 
as to a great region of undreamed-of possibilities. 


The Quarterly has returned to its old topic in one 
of the very oddest essays that it ever published, “ The 
‘“« French Decadence.” There has always been some- 
thing queer in the Quarterly literary studies. The 
famous article on Jane Eyre and Vanity Fair 
reads as if it had been written by at least two people, 
a reviewer who admired Miss Bronté, and an editor 
who kept throwing cold water on his enthusiasm. It 
also contained the amusing fable that Miss Bronté 
had been governess in Mr. THACKERAY’S family, that he 
was ROCHESTER and she was JANE Eyre. Now the 
article on the “French Decadence” has its personal 
remarks, not in good taste, and looking very queer in 
so solemn a place. The essay also has its half-hearted- 
ness. The author comes out to curse M. Guy DE 
MAUPASSANT, and does curse him now and then; 
but it also blesses him in a style almost or alto- 
gether gushing. If the readers of the Quarterly 
are readers of the old school, would it not be wise 
to abstain from mentioning this dangerous writer ? 
Carried away by the applause of the Quarterly, 
Miss WELLBORE of the Barrow, or Miss BLANCHE 
CROWDER, may peruse the Maison Tellier (remarkable 
for its resemblance to the work of an immoral 
Dickens!), and may be not a little horrified. On 
one point the reviewer has quite made up his mind. 
He will none of Master Francis, “the shameless 
“* jester, RABELAIS, whose finest wit sinks down and 
“expires in foulest fancies.” Here he (or she) blas- 
phemes. The Master's finest wit is pretty distinct 
from his rather careless talk ; the wit does not expire 
in “the foulest fancies.” Nor is this great and 
humane writer “cynical.” His heart is in the right 
place, he has the noblest pities and indignations. 
Never will we desert Master FRANCIs. 


However, we must return to M. Guy pe Mav- 
PASSANT, a topic less sympathetic. It is strange to find 
a grave review harping on his private life, on anecdotes 
picked up from the slums of journalism. The unfor- 
tunate author, it seems, was “‘a fresh-coloured athletic 
“man,” with “a bull neck and rather sullen expres- 
“sion.” He is also “a venal novelist,” though how he 
was more “ venal” than Scort or FIELDING we do not 
understand. “He, too, worships the Golden Calf.” 
What does all this mean? The moral gentleman or 
lady who wrote the article in the Quarterly did not 
refuse Mr. Murray's very liberal cheque, we suppose. 
Is he, therefore, “venal,” and a worshipper of the 
image of Apts in the precious metals as erected by the 
Beni Israel? Bosh! All of us who write for our daily 
bread are just as venal as the author of Notre 
Coeur, perhaps more venal; for he always gave 
his best labour to his work. He did not write 
about the critical opinions which prevailed in Lesbos, 
of all places, according to the reviewer, opinions 
which recommended a blend of high art and de- 
pravity. It may have been so; but, unluckily, 
we have none of the criticism of Lesbos before us, 
and of its art only an immortal ode or two. We 
know not if the Lesbian amateurs took morphine or 
hemp, which “is violent and heady”; while morphine 
“* tends, when taken in large doses, to reverie.” Perhaps 
M. Guy DE Maupassant took morphine and hemp, neat 
or mixed. But when we read of “ those highly-coloured 
“ and plague-stricken artists, EpGar Por, BAUDELAIRE, 
“and WILLIAM BLAKE” (not WILLIAM BLACK), we ask 
whether a bright complexion is a symptom of plague, 
and whether Por and Buakg, of all people, took hemp 
and morphine. “A longing after blood” is another 
effect of hemp and morphine. Some English novelists 
must have well-stocked cellars of these stimulants. 


“ With the fancies that sprang up in him” (after a 
bout at hemp), M. Guy DE Maupassant “ combined 
“the literary manners which we suppose might pre- 
“vail among Polynesians.” We are most anxious 
to see the Quarterly’s notices of Polynesian literary 
manners. The Polynesians (meaning the brown race, 


‘not the Negroids nor the Malays) have excellent 


manners, but no literature. Mr. Louis STEVENSON 
vouches for their manners; but what their literary 
manners may be, or how the truly unlucky M. Guy 
DE MAUPASsSANT combined them with fancies, we may 
not divine. ‘Your exquisite reason, dear knight.” 
O “Men and Hangels,” who shall “igsplain” those 
anthropological excursions of the Quarterly? The 
Parisian, be it known, does not draw the line at 
hemp and morphine. He also has “little tables 
“outside the cafés, holding not only their tiny 
“glasses of fine de champagne (sic), but bocks of 
“ frothing Bavarian.” That bocks of frothing Bavarian 
are “ violent and heady,” like hemp, we may not readily 
believe; for, while we never took a bock of frothing 
hemp from the native pewter, we have made experi- 
ments in “ Bavarian.” They were innocuous. But a 
tiny glass of fine de champagne—what may that be ? 
Fine de champagne, there is an enigmatic beverage ! 
Has the reviewer got brandy mixed up in her mind 
with jin de siécle as a new liquor? “ Her” mind, we 
say, because the truth has dawned on us—has it not 
dawned on the reader? The reviewer of the fine de 
champagne and of the “ gamine type,” the reviewer 
who knows all about criticism in Lesbos—you divine 
who she must be? She must be OvrmDA, our own 
OupA, with all her old knowledge of Life in its most 
heady and intoxicating aspects ; but toned down, but 
austere, but criticizing French literature in the 
Quarterly Review. “Isn't it fun?” as Mrs. Rawpon 
CRAWLEY said on a slightly analogous occasion. Fine 
de champagne settles it—fine de champagne, tarte & 
la creme! 


The piece ends with a moral about the French being 
on the verge of an abyss. They have always been on 
the verge of an abyss, if uncommon freedom of literary 
Polynesian manners leads in that direction. Their 
literary manners have ever been Polynesian. The 
following sentence is a pearl :—‘‘ What is to be said of 
*“ journals which advertise, with the most careless air, 
“ such authors as we have been compelled to denounce, 
“and which extend to them a disinterested pity, if 
“ not a qualified admiration?” Why, that is just ex- 
actly what the Quarterly herself has been doing. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S FINANCE. 


T would vastly simplify political controversy if every 
disputant were as candid as that Gladstonian 
commentator on Sir WILLIAM Harcovrt’s recent joust 
with the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER, who, on the 
following morning, thus disposed, by anticipation, of 
the “ inanities ” of Unionist criticism. ‘ Sir WILLIAM 
** HaRcouRT,” said he, “ as everybody who knows any- 
“ thing about the political world is aware, could in a 
“ very short time get up any subject under the sun.” 
Now if the advocate here is only in a position to assure 
us that his client accepts this account of his claims to 
be considered a financial authority, the case is as good 
as settled. We are persuaded that there is not one of 
“ the intellectual giants who claim to monopolize the 
“mind and culture of the nation” —if we must blush- 
ingly accept this description of the Unionist party—who 
would for a moment think of contesting the proposition 
above quoted. We have never met with any one stupid 
enough to hold that Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt is a stupid 
man, that his intelligence is incapable of grasping ar- 
guments or his memory of retaining facts, that he is 
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unable to add up a column of figures correctly, or even 
that those principles of finance which have been so 
often explained to him by the present CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQueR without silencing his criticisms 
simply “go in at one ear and come out at the other,” 
instead of failing from a totally different cause to effect 
a lodgment in his brain. On the contrary, it is the 
conviction of every competent judge that the member 
for Derby is a very able man indeed ; it is the belief 
of most people that he could, as is claimed for him, 
“get up any subject under the sun, in a very short 
“ time” indeed ; and it is the strong suspicion of not 
a few of them that this is, in fact, the way in which 
he has got up the subject of finance. And the 
beginning and end of those criticisms which are 
absurdly called “abuse of him” is that the learn- 
ing which he is so fond of displaying on matters of 
finance exhibits the limitations inseparable from its 
origin. As to its positive characteristics, they are also 
such as one would expect to result from the compara- 
tively brief application of a vigorous, but by no means 
subtle, mind to a hitherto unfamiliar subject. No 
more than this has ever been said in disparagement of 
Sir Harcourr’s financial exercitations ; but 
on any question—determinable by authority only, and 
not by demonstration—on which his opinion is in con- 
flict with Mr. GoscHEN’s, to say this is surely to say 
enough. 


It is hardly necessary at this time of day to traverse 
the whole of the well-trodden ground covered by the 
standing controversy between the two financiers; the 
less so, indeed, that, albeit the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER has never before, perhaps, so destructively 
dealt with his opponent’s criticisms, we are not so san- 
guine as to suppose that we have heard them for the last 
time. But it is not uninteresting to remark how com- 
plete an explanation of Sir WILLIAM Harcourt’s other- 
wise unaccountable persistence in his favourite objection 
to Mr. GoscuHeEn’s finance is furnished by the considera- 
tions set forth above. The besetting weakness of the 
all-round genius who can “ get up any subject under the 
* sun in a very short time ” is this—that he seldom, if 
ever, attains to the contemplation of his subject as a 
whole, and hence that, though he may individually 
master many or all of its principles, he is unable to 
co-ordinate them, or, when two of them come into 
conflict, to perceive which of the two is entitled, on the 
authority of some principle higher than either, to limit 
the other. This defect is amusingly obvious in Sir 
WILLIAM’s complaints of the suspension of the pay- 
ment to the Sinking Fund. He is dimly conscious 
that the making of this payment is not a matter of 
such sacred duty but that it may be suspended to 
meet certain national emergencies; and, in fact, he 
could not afford to be unconscious of a truth which is 
the only justification of its suspension in 1885-86. 
What he does not see is that the justifying plea in this 
instance is only a particular case of a higher general 
proposition, which is equally available for the defence 
of Mr. GOSCHEN’s suspension of the payment in 1887-8. 
That general proposition is simply this:—that the 
claims of the Fund must yield to those which arise, 
directly or indirectly, out of the necessity of incurring 
extraordinary expenditure for naval or military pur- 
poses, Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt will hardly, we presume, 
contend that if he had clapped on an addition to 
the Income-tax in 1886-7, to defray, in whole or 
in part, the expenses of the Soudan war, Mr. GOSCHEN 
would have been bound in the following year to pay 
the Sinking Fund before relieving the Income-tax- 
payer. And it is the merest pedantry to attempt to 
draw any distinction between raising the Income-tax 
for war purposes and maintaining it at a war figure 
because the general requirements of a war-deranged 
Budget forbid its reduction. If the Income-taxpayer 
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got no relief from his increased burdens throughout 
the whole of the second GLADSTONE Administration, 
that was more due to the Egyptian adventures of that 
heaven-born body than to anything else; and Mr. 
GOSCHEN coming to the Treasury and finding the tax 
at 8d. was fully entitled to the benefit of the principle 
to which Sir W1LLIaM Harcourt appeals. 

Another example of that insufficient generalization 
from severally apprehended principles, which is a 
natural incident of “getting up subjects in a very 
“ short time,” is to be found in Sir WILLIAM’s complaints 
of Mr. GoOscHEN’s estimates of revenue. There is a 
certain amount of truth in the observation—though it 
is too broadly and crudely stated—that “a surplus is 
“ not a feather in the cap of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
** chequer,” because “ the principle has hitherto been to 
“ ask from the people in the form of taxes only what is 
** wanted for the needs of the year; and, if you take 
“ more than you want, it is nothing to boast of.” The 
remark misses Mr. GOSCHEN, whose estimates have 
hitherto been singularly accurate, and hits, if any one, 
an eminent Liberal financier and former colleague of 
Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, who was suspected of delibe- 
rately “taking more than he wanted” in order to 
manufacture fictitious surpluses. But, again, this par- 
ticular maxim, whomsoever it may hit, can be sub- 
sumed under a general proposition which “ gets home” 
on Sir Witt1aM Harcourt himself when engaged in 
cavilling at Mr. GOSCHEN’s preference of borrowing to 
taxation for the uncertain requirements of the Naval 
Defence Act. Seeing that the exact amount of these 
requirements in any given year is incapable of exact 
forecast, the preference in question need not surely 
have so shocked Mr. GoOscHEN’s critic. ‘ Which,” 
asked the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER, “ is the wiser 
** course, to put taxes upon the people, or to borrow a 
“ portion of the money as the contractor requires it, 
* and thus avoid the inconvenience of putting on taxes, 
“ the money derived from which might not be wanted 
“at all?” If Sir Harcourt had only thought 
out and applied his own principles of “asking from 
* the people in the form of taxes only what is wanted 
“ for the needs of the year,” he could not possibly have 
attacked those borrowings under the Naval Defence 
Act which this principle so exactly justifies. But that 
is the worst of getting up subjects in a very short 
time. The one thing which you leave yourself no 
leisure to do is to digest your learning and view your 
principles in their proper relation to each other. 


As to the really serious part of Sir WILLIAM Harcourt’s 
speech—the part which was really meant for the ear of the 
British elector, who, he knows, cares not a doit about the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund—we would rather not 
discuss it. The Socrates of Platonic dialogue devotes 
a good deal of what an undergraduate once described as 
“ misdirected ingenuity ” to the proof of the thesis that 
there is a “ science of justice” which may, and indeed 
must, be studied in order to enable a man to act justly. 
Let us fervently hope that the Platonic Socrates was 
right; for in that case Sir WILLIAM’s assertion that 
Mr. GoscHEN has distributed his surpluses “ mainly te 
“the advantage of the wealthier classes” would lose 
its most painful aspect. Instead of being compelled to 
describe its perversion of the truth as grossly immoral, 
we should be able to dismiss it with the more lenient 
epithet of unscientific. And more—we should feel 
sure that, as soon as Sir WILLIAM Harcourt added 
“ justice” to those subjects which he gets up in a very 
short time, it would not take him more than, say, a 
week’s study at the outside to learn that to expend 
nine millions sterling in reduction of Income-tax and 
relief of local rates is not to be described with accuracy 
as distributing that sum “ mainly to the advantage of 
“ the wealthier classes.” 
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CERTAINTY IN CRITICISM. 


ANATOLE FRANCE, announcing in his new 

e volume of La Vie Littéraire that there is no 
science of criticism, brings a fresh proof of his great 
argument. People accept a renowned writer on trust, 
but do not recognize him, and even laugh at him if his 
work is unsigned. They rave about his “ style,” and 
only know it when it bears his name. Some years ago, 
in a French military examination, a page of unsigned 
prose was set for an exercise in dictation. The news- 
papers laughed at the prose. Where did it come from ; 
where did the gallant soldiers unearth it; whence 
Sprang these ridiculous phrases? Well, they were by 
MICHELET, part of his description of France, at the end 
of his first volume. ‘“ Cette page est admirable, mais, 
“ pour étre admirée, faut-il encore qu’elle soit signée.” 
Admirers of MICHELET were among those who ridiculed 
the supposed military writer. Oddly enough, near two 
hundred years ago a military writer was taken in 
the same trap. In 1703, CHARLES BurNaBy pub- 
lished his Love Betrayed, partly founded on Twelfth 
Night, and containing some fifty lines from that 
comedy. BuRNABY says in his preface:—‘ Tho’ a 
“ military critic did me the honour to say I had 
“taken all from SHAKSPEARE, I am afraid that the 
“lines would be easily known without my notes of 
“ distinction "—inverted commas. Colonel HENRY 
EsMOND was at that time writing for the press ; but 
probably he was not the military critic whe recognized 
SHAKSPEARE in Burnasy. In the same way, one has 
known a critic complain of a passage in a modern poem 
as un-Greek, whereas it was a translation from Homer. 
These trifles, and the fact that people do not re- 
cognize even a marked style, but constantly attribute 
unsigned work to the wrong person, go to prove 
M. ANATOLE FRANCE’S general theory. Criticism is 
founded on the assent of tradition and the ages. 
‘They have recognized Homer, and Danre, and SHak- 


«SPEARE as excellent. Yet it is pretty certain that 


the majority of literary persons could not tell an 
“unseen” piece of QuiNTUS SMyRN2ZUS from HoMER’s 
avork, and would cheerfully accept a screed of Nat 
LEE for SHAKSPEARE, acknowledging the merits of 
the less famous author, as long as the names were 


- concealed. But this only proves that the majority of 


literary persons “do not even understand their own 
* silly business.” ‘‘ Les ceuvres que tout le monde 
“admire sont celles que personne n’examine,” says 
M. FRANCE, with a memory of what VOLTAIRE observed 
concerning DANTE. Surely it is straining a point to 
say that nobody “examines” Homer, to add that 
every one is the sport and dupe of tradition and of 
fashion. The majority are in this case; the remnant 
keep their own opinions, and are the salt of the literary 
earth. We go on admiring the same things, M. 
FRANCE says, but for different reasons. HOMER was 
praised, in the seventeenth century, for observing the 


Jaws of the epic. We praise him, M. France remarks, 


“for the primitive and barbarous character which we 
“think we find in him.” We must be very queer 


. critics if we do. HOMER is no more barbarous and 
primitive than he possesses garrulous god inno- 


“cence” which Mrs. BrowninG attributes to him, 
whatever Mrs. BROWNING may have meant. HoMER 
lives because he presents the most admirable pictures 
-of human life and of the world, just as other poets live 
for the same reason. He combines nobility, which is 
not barbarous, with simplicity, which is not primitive, 
.as far as we know; but about les primitifs we really 
know nothing. “Our ideas will appear ridiculous, 
“perhaps, in two hundred years; for, after all, we 
“‘ cannot assert that the barbarousness and primitive- 
“ness of HoMER are among eternal verities.” Cer- 
tainly we cannot. These verities began about the 
time of WoLr—not that he was a believer in them, 


for he thought that a much more primitive and 
barbarous Homer lay behind the Iliad and Odyssey. 
“« Every literary opinion may easily be combated by the 
* opposite opinion.” Does the opinion that HoMER 
gives a simple and noble view of a glorious age, of a 
brilliant life, really admit of contradiction? That is 
the essence of criticism about him, and these verities 
are eternal, as true now as in the days of ARISTOTLE 
and LONGINUs. 


LORD SALISBURY AT HASTINGS. 


: ieee is no such glut of the commodity of plain 
speech in the political market that one can well 
afford to complain of the PRIME MINISTER for speaking 
his mind on the policy of retaliation in defiance of the 
“ Rabbis” of the Free-trade scripture. It was sound 
advice, too—at any rate, in this particular connexion, 
and, indeed, in such connexion a doctrine very neces- 
sary for these times—which Lord SaLissury addressed 
to his hearers at Hastings, “ not to care two straws 
“whether you are orthodox or not, but to form your 
“ opinions according to the dictates of common sense.” 
So that our only criticism upon the above-mentioned 
deliverances of the Prime MINISTER applies not to their 
theoretical value, but to their practical bearing on the 
existing political situation. A statesman in Lord 
SALIsBuRY’S position may be as “heterodox” as he 
pleases in his pious opinions on economical points for all 
that we care; but it is surely a mistake to enunciate 
these opinions before a popular audience in the same 
breath with a confession that you have not the courage 
of them. If retaliation is ever to become a practical 
policy at all, two things must surely be made condi- 
tions of its application. The British industry which 
has suffered most from Free-trade must not be ex- 
cluded from its benefits, and the foreign country which 
has injured us most by a protective system must not 
be exempted from its reprisals. Hence, for a Minister 
to say that he is abstractedly in favour of a retaliatory 
policy, but that he cannot bring himself to apply it 
either for the protection of the British agriculturist or 
for attack on the American producer, is to say either 
too much or too little. As to the suggestion that, 
though we cannot raise the price of food or of raw 
material, we might tax articles of luxury coming from 
other countries than the United States, such as “ wine 
“ or silk or spirits, or gloves or lace,” or what not, how 
would it work in practice ? What does it mean for the 
class dependent on the industry which is not to be pro- 
tected? Why, it means that the owners and occupiers 
of agricultural land, after having had the profits of 
their industry reduced to a vanishing point in order to 
supply the artisan of the town with cheap food, are 
now to be still further taxed on such few luxuries as 
still remain to them, in order to force a way for him 
into new markets. 

It is a more congenial task to us to pass on to Lord 
SaLispury’s observations on the subject of Ireland, 
Irish demands, and Gladstonian engagements. Mr. 
Justin McCartay’s recent remark—a remark reflecting 
all the winning naiveté of that social réle for which he 
was cast by his late leader—to the effect that ““ We do 
“ not want separation: we only want the position of 
“ Canada,” has never yet had full justice done to it. 
We ourselves would be quite satisfied that they should 
have that “ position ”—calculated in degrees of longi- 
tude—if it were possible. But, as Ireland lies only a 
few, instead of a few thousand, miles to the west of 
England, the most important political element in the 
“ position of Canada” is not predicable of hers. Add 
to this the not unimportant political element of repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament which Canada has 
not got, but which Ireland is to have, and Mr. JusTIN 
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McCartay’s further implied claim on behalf of Ireland 
that she should enjoy Canada’s right of maintaining a 
militia and of excluding English manufactures, if she 
chooses, by her fiscal legislation, for the first time 
reveals to us the full attractions of its shrinking 
modesty. As Lord Sa.issury has excellently well put 
it, the Home Rule scheme, as now presented to us by 
the nominal leader of the Irish party, “ offers to Ireland 
“ the maximum of independence, and to England the 
* minimum of relief.” 

No more than a word is needed on the PRIME 
Minister’s incidental reply to Sir W1iLLIAM Harcourt 
and Lord Rosevery. In a political world less largely 
divided between demagogues and their dupes it could 
not have been necessary for him to make any reply 
to a charge of inciting to civil war. In the poli- 
tical world that now is, it cannot be regarded as 
superfluous. As long as there are people of too 
confused conceptions to be able to distinguish be- 
tween the creation of a danger and the warning that 
it exists—and nearly the whole of Sir WittiaM Har- 
COURT'S speech was based upon the cynical assumption 
that this confusion is very widespread—-it cannot but 
be worth the while of a Minister to repel formally such 
calumnious misrepresentation of his words. And Lord 
SaLisbury’s rebuttal is distinct, decisive, and explana- 
tory enough to deserve to do, what it certainly will 
fail to do—that is, to silence the calumniators. 


TWO SONGS, TWO SUPPERS. 


“ WO songs, two suppers” is as good jingle as 

“One man, one vote,” and it is better argu- 
ment. Indeed, it can hardly be said that there is any 
argument at all for One man, one vote, except such 
argument as goes to establish, not the arrangement 
which Mr. Suaw LEFEVRE sought to make the House 
of Commons accept last Wednesday, but something 
quite different and immensely larger. Mr. Saw 
LEFEVRE, like all members of his party, and we fear like 
some members of other parties when they have nothing 
else to say, denounced plural voting as an anomaly, 
and as against the spirit of the Constitution. We will 
venture, with all the respect due to Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, 
to say that the direct contrary of this is the fact. He 
may make a new constitution if he likes, and then his 
desire to avoid anomalies will insist that, if one man 
is only to have one vote, every vote shall have an ex- 
actly equal fractional power in the constitution of Par- 
liament. That is to say, we must not merely have single 
voting, but manhood voting ; not merely manhood voting, 
but equal electoral districts ; not merely equal electoral 
districts, but proportional representation as well—the 
only possible means whereby every vote shall have as 
much value as, and no more value than, any other. 
Until these latter refinements are introduced the adop- 
tion of strictly single voting would, as Mr. GoscHEN 
effectively enough showed in part, merely increase 
anomalies, would facilitate juggling and gerrymander- 
ing. It was inevitable that much of the debate should 
turn—as much of every debate now always must turn 
—on Ireland, and it is certain that a thorough carrying 
out of Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s principles would be very 
inconvenient to the Nationalist Gladstonian party in 
that country. But it is quite unnecessary to make the 
question an Irish one. We will pin Mr. Saaw LEFEVRE 
down to his constitutional argument. He alleges the 
objection made, and, as we think, rightly made, to intro- 
ducing the dual vote ; but he fails to see that this makes 
against him, not forhim. To give two votes nominatim 
to any individual as an individual is as much against 
the spirit of the Constitution as to restrict him to one. 
The Constitution has always looked at constituencies, 
not at individuals, and has considered the representa- 
tives of shires and boroughs as representing the free- 


holders, householders, or what not, of the district, or 
place, not as representing Dick, Tom, or Harry. 
There being no natural incapacity in a man for being 
freeholder or householder in more places than one, 
there should be, and has been, no constitutional pro- 
hibition of his voting for more knights or burgesses than 
one. As for the celebrated Mr. (we had 
almost let slip the name, familiar to every Oxford man, 
of the college don who acquired and used eighteen 
different qualifications in 1874), he was of course trotted 
out once more on Wednesday. We need only borrow 
the quotation of the Jesuit, and say, “‘ Go thou and do 
“ likewise.” There is nothing to prevent any Glad- 
stonian who has patriotism and activity enough from 
investing his savings with as much judgment as 
Mr. did, and bestirring himself on the 
polling days with vigour equal to his. 

The fact is that—to play cards on table—every- 
body knows that, as in the parallel case of the Uni- 
versity seats, we should hear nothing from Gladstonians 
about plural voting if a majority of the plural voters 
were not notoriously against them. Not, let us hasten 
to say, that the plural vote is necessarily a privilege of 
wealth or class. A peer of the realm has no vote, a 
millionaire who chose to live in hotels would have none, 
and would have only one if he had but one house; 
while a small greengrocer might without difficulty have 
three, for a shop in the City, a dwelling-house in a 
suburb, and a market-garden in Kent or Essex. But 
no doubt, as a rule, the plural voters are men of more 
or less means, more or less position, more or less edu- 
cation, and in such men Gladstonians know their 
truceless enemies. We should hear nothing about 
the wickedness of voting for a place of business 
as well as a place of residence if men of business 
had not, as a rule, gone “ Tory,” just as we should 
hear nothing of the wickedness of University repre- 
sentation if one University had not unseated Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s self, and the other had not shown an abso- 
lute determination not to seat his followers. Besides, 
we are too amiable to wish to plunge poor Mr. Saw 
LEFEVRE in a deeper sea of anomalies than that from 
which he strives to escape. For instance, it used to 
be an argument of those whom he would, we suppose, 
claim as his political ancestors, that taxation and repre- 
sentation went together. Is he prepared to make the 
plural voter tax-free in respect of all the qualifications 
on which he may not vote ? 


THURSDAY NIGHT. 


HE most touchy Irish patriot can hardly feel 
honestly injured when the Unionist finds some 
amusement in noting that the rejection of the Irish 
Local Government Bill was moved on Thursday night 
by a member who has ceased to attend the meetings of 
the Irish Parliamentary Committee. Nor should we 
think it reasonable in this same hypothetical most 
touchy patriot to affect indignation at any Unionist 
satisfaction with the circumstances which have thrown 
the discharge of this duty on Mr. Sexton. The ill- 
health of Mr. Justin McCartuy is not one of those 
same circumstances. No Unionist has ever wished for 
the absence of Mr. McCartuy. But the business which 
is imposing, and seeming not unlikely to continue to 
impose, on Mr. DiLion that neglect of his Parlia- 
mentary duties with which he has been reproached by 
Mr. HEAty, that business which is also detaining Mr. 
HEa.y at Dublin to taunt Mr. DILLon, is the symptom 
of a form of indisposition at which the Unionist can 
indicate his satisfaction without indecency. Its in- 
fluence is wholly for good. The great fight for freedom 
from Mr. HeaLy’s dictation in the name of Dr. 
WatsH and for the control of the Freeman will not be 
a subject of lament on the Ministerial side, ‘as long as 
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it keeps Messrs. DILLON and HEALy on the floor at 
Dublin, and makes it more convenient for Mr. O’BRIEN 
to lecture on the Irish language at Cork, while the 
tyrant Saxons’ brutal police preserve him from the 
cudgels of the Parnellite, than to come to London till 
he sees how matters will, to use his own lingo, “ even- 
“ tuate ” in the office of the Freeman, and in the court 
of the Master of the Rolls. It is a further subject of, 
we trust, not illegitimate pleasure to the Unionist to 
remark that the conflict which is absorbing the atten- 
tion of Mr. O'BRIEN has a manifestly damping effect 
on his English allies. They actually fell back, and left 
Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE in the forefront of the battle. 

A debate which on the Opposition side began with 
the exasperating fluency of Mr. SexTon and ended 
with the teasing glibness of Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, 
and which between these two had nothing better to 
show (on the Opposition side, of course) than the 
philosophy of Mr. LasoucHERE, is at once defined 
as of no importance. The fight was too hollow. 
An impartial hearer might have been inclined to 
praise Mr. SeExtTon’s speech for possessing more 
cogency than the gentleman who delivered it was 
aware of. Such a critic might well have come to the 
conclusion that, if Mr. Sexton is right in the reasons 
alleged for his opposition to the Bill, it is a bad and 
unfair one; while, if he is wrong, there is something 
exceedingly rash in the whole policy of granting Local 
Government. What we are very sure of is that our 
enlightened judicial-minded critic would not have 
blamed Mr. Sexton for receiving a liberal measure in a 
very grudging spirit. All that part of the measure to 
which Mr. SExTON objected has been carefully introduced 
for the express purpose of keeping Mr. SExTon’s friends 
under a degree of control which will, it is hoped, make it 
impossible for them to use their powers of Local 
Government in the manner most agreeable to them- 
selves. We will not submit to be accused of a maudlin 
tenderness for Irish Nationalists, but we do think that 
there is something more than Austrian in the com- 
plaint that they will not be effusively grateful for the 
pickle. The Milanese were asked to pay for the rods, 
but they were not expected to express a grateful 
admiration of their toughness and elasticity. There- 
fore, unless it is to be laid down as a rule that 
no Irish Nationalist is to be allowed to speak from 
his own point of view (we can conceive of much worse 
“safeguards” than this, by the way), it seems ex- 
cessive to complain that Mr. Sexton objected to things 
which were put in precisely because it was known that 
all his tribe would think them open to objection. 

The speech of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL for IRELAND, 
however much it may have differed from Mr. SExTON’s, 
resembled it in this—that it went near to prove more 
than the speaker can have intended. The ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL had no difficulty in proving that, if those 
parts of the Bill to which the Nationalists take excep- 
tion are removed, life in Ireland will soon become 
intolerable to all the loyal minority, and to every man 
of means who does not take care to put himself right 
with the new masters of the country. To give real 
power to such bodies as the County Councils will 
assuredly be would put the whole local business of 
Ireland under the kind of financial management 
which is now being revealed by the Freeman dispute. 
Every barony would have its local Hea.y, its local 
Dr. WALSH, and the two would find some “ Mrs, 
** O’Connor’s shares ” with which to bear down all oppo- 
sition. Therefore, there must be checks of various 
kinds to control the local Hratys and WatsuHEs. So 
much is clear, and we need go no further; for, if we 
did, we should soon find ourselves asking the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL questions which might easily be the starting- 
point for a prolonged and inopportune discussion. 


THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


5 competition for the amateur championship of the 
royal and ancient game of Scotland was played last 
week in a remote corner of the South-East of England, and 
won by an Englishman. The arena was the links of the 
St. George’s Club at Sandwich ; the victor was Mr. John 
Ball, junior, of Hoylake. It will be no surprise either to 
Mr. Ball or to the many whom he has beaten to see him in 
position of amateur champion. It has twice happened to 
him before. Two others since the institution of the amateur 
championship have won it twice; but by this third victory 
Mr. Ball has established a record. Yet this is not his 

test record ; for it is but little more than a year since 
he defeated all comers in the open championship at Prest- 
wich—a feat no other amateur has done. So, if golf be a 
great and good game, Mr. Ball is unquestionably a great 
and good man. 

It will have been a more natural matter for surprise that 
the neighbourhood of the little Cinque Port town should 
have been the scene of the fight. Beyond question it was 
a worthy battlefield—in some features, such as bunkers, 
unequalled. The topped ball suffers fearful things. Length 
of carry from the “tee” is the quality which St. George 
especially bore in his foreseeing eye when he laid out the 
golf-links at Sandwich. He did not care so greatly for that 
quality of straightness which St. Andrew evidently deemed 
more admirable. St. George’s course is wide—the paradise 
of the long driver—the more celestial-seeming to him, by 
contrast, that it is the short driver’s purgatory. The weather 
previous to the late contest had not been kind—April had 
brought no showers. All through the competition week 
the sun blazed gloriously out of a blue sky, and the east 
wind made players and putting-greens parched and thirsty. 
The balls slipped past the holes as though on a surface of 
glass, and a shot or two on the putting-green was lost with 
fearful ease before the recording eye of men with note-books 
and men with cameras. But the gallery was a well- 
behaved gallery, though Sassenach, and though the South- 
Eastern Railway Company had put on a special train from 
London. 

Competitors were fairly divided, internationally, and the 
final day found the interest well kept up with a Scotsman 
and an Englishman meeting in each match of the semi-final 
tie. Mr. Laidlay had to meet Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Leslie 
Balfour to meet Mr. Ball. In the previous heat, Mr. 
Laidlay had beaten Mr. F. A. Fairlie, the winner of the 
Tuesday’s competition, open to all amateurs, for the St. 
George's Challenge Vase. Mr. Fairlie was Spring medallist 
at St. Andrews, too, and full of recent triumphs at 
Wimbledon. But Mr. Laidlay, last year’s amateur cham- 
pion, did not find him in his best form, and, playing finely, 
gave him a decisive beating. Mr. Laidlay has not been in his 
finest game of late ; but he now seemed to be coming to his 
form, and many thought that he would defeat Mr. Hilton. All 
through the tournament Mr. Hilton, who had a fortunate 
draw, had been going on velvet and scoring easy wins with 
remarkably low rounds. He found Mr. Laidlay in much 
less severe form than the latter had shown against Mr. 
Fairlie, and the Englishman won with great ease. Mean- 
while Mr. Ball was playing a very remarkable match with 
Mr. Balfour. Throughout the competition Mr. Ball’s 
matches were remarkable. Three of them seemed prac- 
tically over at the ninth hole, yet each of the three was 
won only by a putt at the eighteenth hole. In his very 
first fight against Mr. Stuart the latter, playing perfectly, 
won four holes on the outward journey. Then Mr. Ball, 
who had seemed to be golfing sleepily, awoke to the gravi 
of the case, and, taking every advantage of mistakes whic 
occurred more frequently than they should in the play of 
so well regulated a golfer as Mr. Stuart, won the match at 
the last hole. On Thursday morning Mr. Ball had to meet 
Mr. Mure-Fergusson, and a ding-dong fight found them all 
even with three holes to play, of which Mr. Ball won the 
next two, and the match by two and one to play. In the 
afternoon he met Mr. Horace Hutchinson. The Sandwich 
course is wide; but on the outgoing it was not sufficiently wide 
for Mr. Hutchinson, who played impartially on either side 
of it until Mr. Ball was four up and seven to play. But 
from this point Mr. Hutchinson grew straighter and Mr. 
Ball less exact, so that to halve the last hole and win the 
match, Mr. Ball had to hole a very missable putt. His 
match with Mr. Balfour was yet more singular. At the 
fifth hole Mr. Balfour was three up. Mr. Ball then won 
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seven holes in succession, at the last of which he holed a 
thirty-yard putt, and thereby won a hole, of which he had 
by far the worse. With a nice feeling that Providence was 
interfering unduly, he topped his drive to the next, which 
Mr. Balfour consequently won, and followed up this success 
so well, that at the seventeenth hole they stood all even, 
with one to play. Mr. Balfour played the hole rather 
weakly, though with luck somewhat against him in the 
lies, and Mr. Ball won it with a faultless four. Soon both 
matches the Sassenach was victorious, and the final tie was 
in dispute between two members of one Club—the Royal 
Liverpool. This fact robbed the finish of much of its 
interest, except to those personally implicated. Yet there 
was a certain interest of a peculiar nature. Mr. Ball is 
rather older than Mr. Hilton; they have played a 
deal together ; it may be said, in fact, that Mr. Ball was 
Mr. Hilton’s tutor. Upon the whole, and for many 
years, Mr. Ball has had the upper hand with his pupil. 
Yet in the previous matches of the late competition there 
was little doubt but that Mr. Hilton had been playing 
better than Mr. Ball—that, indeed, he had been playing 
the best golf that the competition produced, but his matches 
had not been severe ones. It was an interesting question 
of golfing “ morale” whether under the severer strain he 
would keep up this very fine game, or whether the con- 
sciousness of Mr. Ball’s early ascendency would overawe 
him. The match was for a while a very equal one, though 
neither showed themselves in their best game. At the 
twelfth hole Mr. Ball had a short putt for the hole, but 
missed it. At the thirteenth, however, after two very fine 
drives, he laid himself so fatally dead with a wrist iron shot 
that no one could miss it, and stood one up. At the next 
hole he had a slice of luck, striking the big flag beyond the 
hole, and lying some five yards nearer than he otherwise 
would have done. Possibly it was a little natural irritation 
that made Mr. Hilton’s putting defective and lost him the 
hole. At the fifteenth a long, long putt—good, but lucky 
—down the hill, gave Mr. Ball this hole also, and made 
him “ dormy,” and a half of the seventeenth hole gave him 
the match and the championship. 

Mr. Ball’s victory was a thoroughly well-deserved one. 
On the whole, we are disposed to think that he was somewhat 
lucky—indeed his record of hairbreadth escapes speaks for 
itself—but the luck of the draw put on him a very heavy task 
which he worked out heroically. Three, at all events, of the 
defeated ones may comfort themselves with the reflection 
that they were beaten only by one hole by the ultimate 
winner. But we are inclined to think that the champion, 
even with this victorious record, was not in his finest game. 
It is, perhaps, asking much of a man—even of Mr. Ball— 
that he should be upto Mr. Ball’s best form, but we missed, 
in watching him, the beautiful low drives rising, with a 
slight hook at the end, which we have considered charac- 
teristic of his game, and which gave him such a look of 
power over the ball. His faculty of missing short putts 
seemed quite unimpaired. Such criticism, however, is but 
the highest praise when we view his victory by its light. 
To the vanquished it is, of course, but slight consolation to 
know that they might have been worse beaten; but Sand- 
wich, perhaps, is rather far south for a Scot. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


agen extermination of species is a subject which has 

great and growing interest for many people. It con- 
cerns British landlords, and the farmers who have been 
fighting with hard times, even more than zoologists, and 
sportsmen, and amateurs of the picturesque in nature. The 
wild places of the earth have been losing sadly in romance 
of late. Look at North America. No doubt the buffaloes, 
or rather the bison, were inevitably doomed when civiliza- 
tion began to stretch across the continent. But the 
destruction of those countless herds that used to range from 
the Saskatchewan to the Rio del Norte, destroying every- 
thing in their course, like the lemmings or the locusts, was 
something wholly unexpected. The bull bison, like the 
war-horse of Job, seemed the very image of strength 
and ferocity ; and the Red-Men, with their lances and puny 
bows, though they did fill the larders of their lodges with 
the jerked meat, scarcely troubled the droves more than 
the mosquitoes or the sandflies. Yet, thanks to firearms 
and the prices of buffalo-robes in the American markets, 


the only traces that are left of the buffalo now are the 
bones and skulls that still whiten the prairies, and the 
remains of their “ wallows ” and favourite fording places. 

Many of the small fur-bearing animals are going the 
same way, or are being driven back to the inhospit- 
able regions, where the hardy pine-trees are dwarfed by 
the Arctic cold; and the once famous Fur Company of 
Hudson Bay is reduced to eking out its dividends by land 
sales. The seals, as Nansen told us in his recent volumes, 
which used to swarm on the almost inaccessible coasts of 
East Greenland are leaving the Arctic ice-floes for the 
inland ice, and thither they are already being followed up 
in specially-constructed steamers. Should the seals be ever 
thinned down towards the vanishing point, the Polar bears, 
to say nothing of the roving Esquimaux, will necessarily be 
starved out of existence. One sub-Arctic resident has dis- 
appeared already, in the shape of the great auk; the last 
of the race is supposed to have been seen off Iceland about 
the beginning of the century ; and zoologists pay a question- 
able tribute to the memory of the mighty departed by offering 
fabulous prices for even acracked eggshell. The changes in 
Africa have been even more general since tourists,commercial 
adventurers, and enthusiastic explorers have taken to travers- 
ing it in all directions. The dominions of the truculent 
potentate Moselekatse, where Cornwallis Harris found a per- 
fect paradise of sport, are now given over to the gold-seekers 
of the Transvaal, and the quiet pools in the limpid streams 
of the Limpopo, where the “ mighty hippopotamus wallowed 
at will,” are troubled now by the rocking of the gold- 
cradles, The elephant, who is as shy and modest as he is 
bulky, has been driven northward beyond the Zambesi, 
mile by mile, before the deadly inroads of professional 
hunters, till he is headed back by the Portuguese and 
the Arabs from Mozambique and Zanzibar, or gets en- 
tangled among the Missionary settlements on the Shiré 
and the Lake Nyassa. His confréres on the Upper Nile 
and its Abyssinian tributaries have fared little better; 
and were Sir Samuel Baker to revisit his old forest-lodge 
on the precipitous banks of the Atbara, he could no longer 
enjoy from the windows of his morning-room the delectable 
spectacle of the daily parade of stately tuskers and graceful 
camelopards. The greed of the ivory-dealers and ivory- 
hunters has been killing the geese that laid the golden eggs, 
and we shall soon have to put up with vegetable substitutes 
for the handles of dinner-knives and the backs of our hair- 
brushes. Talking of Sir Samuel Baker, we may turn to 
Ceylon. When he wrote The Rifle and the Hound, nearly 
forty years ago, the island, as he says, and especially in the 
malarious and sandy south-eastern districts, itively 
swarmed with big game. The great tanks in the 1 lonely 
forests of the interior were infested by solitary rogue 
elephants, who were the terror of the unfortunate villagers. 
The buffaloes ranged about in herds by the hundred; the 
number of the elks and the spotted deer was legion. 
Though he had seldom scruples as to holding his sanguinary 
hand, he was often disgusted and satiated with slaughter. 
He thought little of knocking over half a dozen elephants 
of a morning, with two or three savage buffaloes 
thrown in; and, although he had a train of some fifty 
coolies and servants in his camp, the spare venison 
turned bad in that burning climate before it could be cut 
up to be sun-dried. 

Recent writers—such as Miss Gordon Cumming and 
the author of Palms and Pearls—give a very different 
picture of the present state of things. The elephants, 
in place of being proscribed as public scourges, must 
now be protected and preserved as zoological curiosities ; 
and yet in Ceylon, happily for them, even the males 
seldom carry the valuable tusks. Now, except for the pea- 
fowl and the snipe, and “such small deer,” the Ceylon trip 
will scarcely repay the roving sportsman; and the out- 
lying tea-planter on the hills, however fond he may be of 
venison-pasty, finds deer-stalking more trouble than it is 
worth, considering that his time is money and his coolies 
want constant supervision. It is much the same on the 
adjacent continent. When Campbell wrote the Old Forest 
Ranger, he sent Mansfield to shoot buffalo in the woods 
close to the site of Ootacamund, the popular sana- 
torium of the Neilgherries; and we doubt not the wild 
places he describes are become favourite resorts for fashion- 
able picnic parties. Forsyth, in his fascinating Highlands 
of Central India, describes the effects upon sport of 
running a railway up a densely wooded river valley. And 
now trunk railways cross the Indian Peninsula in all 
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directions, linking the great military stations, which are the 
head-quarters of ambitious sporting warriors, with their 
formidable batteries of weapons of precision. Nowadays 
there is no shooting, to speak of, even in the jungles of the 
once famous Dehra Doon. The consequence is that the 
more keen and adventurous Anglo-Indians have been 
taking furlough for the mountains of Kashmir on the 
Thibetan frontier, and driving the yaks, the Oves Ammon, 
and the tahr into the wastes that are still under the safe- 
guard of the jealous Lamas of Lhassa. Much of the 
romance and the poetry of Indian wild sports has disap- 
peared, although the hog is still likely to hold his own and 
give exercise and dangerous excitement to the straight 
riding pigstickers. What is unfortunate is that it is gene- 
rally the more inoffensive animals that are being killed 
down or banished from the populous districts. The tigers, 
so far as we know, are not sensibly diminished, and venomous 
snakes and serpents of all kinds still swarm in the grass and 
the jungles, while the tanks and stagnant pools in the rivers 
are still infested by man-eating alligators. The fact is that, 
putting actual peril out of the question, tiger-shooting is 
difficult and doubtful work. The best chance is when the 
heat is most intolerable; and then the tracking may lead 
the rifles through waterless country, through thickets reek- 
ing with deadly malaria, and over sands that are glowing 
in the fiery sun-glare. And the chance of coming on the 
skulking cat at the best is generally a bad one, as the most 
experienced tiger-slayers are most ready to acknowledge. 

As for our own islands, the balance of nature has been 
foolishly disturbed by game-preservers and their keepers, 
who have more zeal than knowledge. Selfish amateurs of 
natural history, in their emulous anxiety to fill their 
cabinets, have made a lucrative market for rare specimens, 
and turned many a respectable man into a rascally poacher 
and stealthy murderer. 

The golden eagle and the sea eagle are become almost 
extinct in districts where in our own youth they were com- 
mon. In the days of the Lake Poets the eagles had their 
home on Helvellyn, and now it is only on very rare occa- 
sions that a descendant pays a sentimental visit to his im- 
memorial ancestral seats. It is true that the golden eagle 
occasionally laid lawless talons on a lamb, but it was not 
very often. He did not do one-tenth the mischief of a single 
active mountain vixen, when she had a litter of hungry 
cubs in some inaccessible cairn. The golden eagle, like 
the peregrine falcon, which has also gone, not unfrequently 
made a dash at the scattering pack of grouse, yet we believe 
they were no enemies to the grouse-preserver. For, whether 
from a vitiated taste or because they struck down the easiest 
victims, it has been remarked that they made prizes of the 
weakly birds, who, if they had been spared, would probably 
have propagated grouse disease. Even the indiscriminate 
destruction of such undoubted winged pests as the hen- 
harrier, the kite, and the plucky little sparrowhawk has its 
drawbacks. For thereby the wood-pigeons have increased in 
certain counties to a most destructive extent. It is sure that, 
when kept within reasonable limits, the wood-pigeon, like the 
rook, is a good friend to the farmer.. The pigeons feed by pre- 
ference on some of the most pestilent species of weeds, and, 
next to these, they have a comparatively harmless partiality 
for turniptops. But, of course, when they go about flying 
in clouds, like the doves of the Prophet Isaiah, they cannot 
afford to discriminate, and are death on the ripening grain. 
And, lastly, we may ask why that plague of voles in 
Southern Scotland, which is seriously occupying the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament, should have come to the 
front, and on such a scale, of a sudden? Does it not stand 
to reason that the prolific voles have been multiplying 
because their innumerable natural enemies have ceased to 
keep them in check? Since game-preserving became a 
regular and profitable business, the strong staffs of keepers 
and trappers have had carte blanche to kill down the kestrels 
and all species of owls, to sey nothing of stray cats and 
serviceable ground vermin. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
III. 
+ ie average quality of English landscape is certainly 
a rising. To the visitor pressed for time, or unfamiliar 
with the large galleries, this steady improvement may 
not be readily apparent. Yet there are landscapes on the 


walls of the Academy which some years ago would have 
been exceptionally good enough to provoke general abuse, 
but which to-day are accepted or passed over as the 
commonplace of landscape. Such work abounds, and is 
plentiful even on the line. Twelve years ago no scheme of 
real atmospheric colour was hung, or at least never any- 
where but high up. Landscape to secure a place on the 
line had to be rainbow-hued, spotty, niggled, and conceived 
in a panoramic spirit of composition. Composition by mass 
was looked for in vain from men who lived only for outline, 
and who seemed careless of how even its grace, suavity, or 
breadth might be impaired by haphazard spottiness of 
colour, exaggerated modelling of interior detail, and the 
thousand and one caprices of definition that result from 
interest in the part and neglect of the whole. Whilst 
shadow could be conventionalized in hot brown, it was a 
heresy to hoid that light could bring local tints into a very 
close range of values. The British painter was animated 
by an unconquerable enthusiasm for bright pigments. Any- 
where, and under any effect, lakes, blues, cadmiums, and hot 
sienna-like tones boldly defied the action of atmosphere 
and light. Definitions resisted the compulsion of nature 
and of art; air and decorative feeling were alike incom- 
petent to woo them to a logical or a beautiful unity; the 
contour of the object was respected like a fetish. To 
paint it as part of a landscape, was to insult a figure ; it de- 
manded a light of its own, and to effect its colouration with 
fitting reverence some miraculous explosion of hot pigmen- 
tary juice seemed necessary. We prophesied that these 
things would become curiosities in a few years. Is not that 
time come? A rendering of the natural aspect of the 
world, whether executed well or badly, no longer beckons 
like a solitary lighthouse amidst intricacies of showy British 
colouring. 

To measure and estimate this change in landscape we 
have only to look at Sir J. E. Millais’s “ Haleyon Weather” 
(142), and Sir F. Leighton’s “Clytie” (489). These 
painters, of course, are better known by their figure work, 
yet twelve years ago the two pictures would have been con- 
spicuous by themselves at Burlington House. To-day, 
would the public single them out but for telling titles and 
the still more telling signatures of their authors! “Clytie” 
and “ Halcyon,” words of poetic flavour, only remotely con- 
cern the canvases—a square inch of blue on many feet of a 
flat, airless, wire-drawn presentment of trees and water in 
one, and in the other the merest indication of the figure 
in a fuliginous world, topped by a dirty, conventional 
sky. More than forty, more than an Academy of out- 
siders, can excel these masters of the past in land- 
scape. If we turn to Sir J. Millais’s better picture, 
“ Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind!” (211), shall we find 
cause to change our opinion? Hardly; whilst admiring 
the sentiment that pervades the centre of the plain 
about the dog and man, one must count as second-rate the 
foreground and trees, poor and niggled as they are in 
workmanship, and seen without breadth or appreciation of 
the grandeur native in large masses. Further examination 
of the old landscape painters of renown cannot but assure 
us that painting is developing on right principles, and that 
landscape leads, and has led, the way. The best of all, Mr. 
J. C. Hook, forestalled, in a measure, the young painters by 
his timely pursuit of dignity of style and breadth of vision. 
We need make no special comment on his work this year. 
The common scoff at the older, blinder, more conventional 
schools of landscape is not wholly warranted. Educated 
on bad traditions, they are in earnest about trifles and 
negligent about great beauties and essential and universal 
truths. But they are fools no more than their successors, 
and, though they use them to compass a bad end, they are 
by no means without eyes, brains, and hands. It is not the 
man in them that damns them, it is the bad artist. For 
instance, it would not be easy to beat Mr. H. B. Davis in 
observation on his own thoroughly wrong and false conven- 
tion: Mr. Brett in the cleverness with which he effects his 
perhaps questionable purpose; Mr. Sidney Cooper in the 
ease, sureness, and facility with which he manufactures a 
minute and glassy technique upon surfaces of any dimension, 
The pictures of these painvers strike one as the labour of 
some wonderful creature like the coral insect, which, though 
conscious of no more than a square inch of world, ends by 
throwing up a mountain. You may cut out here and there 
from these canvases little pictures two or three inches long 
that have the unity of impression of an intentional 
work of art. It is no longer necessary to criticize this 
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kind of art at length as was the wont of former years. The 
victory of better principles is certain. 

Meanwhile it is unwise to suppose advance in art due to 
any general superiority of mind in the recent painter. But 
for Corot, Manet, Whistler, and half a dozen more, young 
painters would work as their fathers did, and find it diffi- 
cult to hold their own. Except in the case of a handful of 
men of genius, right principles of education are everything 
in art. Let us remember with fear that old methods of 
teaching are still predominant, old fears and old maxims 
still operative. Breadth is timidly allowed in schools, but 
you must first spoil your eye with false finishing. Drawing 
is still separated from painting, and you are advised to 
niggle at the part, before you have learned to see the 
whole, of what you seek to represent. There are still 
painters, even in other countries, who would profess to see 
artistic intention in “ Across the Common” (167). Mr. 
Leader might have studied a better master than Linnell ; 
and, having found Linnell, at least might have chosen 
to study his poetic feeling rather than his bad theory 
of landscape construction. His view is taken at what 
is called an abnormally wide angle of sight. The figure 
groups and their width apart show that much ground is 
taken in; the treatment of detail shows that we are 
near at hand. To make this impossibility acceptable, 
an aspect akin to the false decorative ensembles of the old 
masters should have prevented our being led into any con- 
sideration of nature. Mr. Brett, in “The Isles of Skomer 
and Skokham ” (593), treats his waves with greater freedom 
than usual, and attempts a more artistic foreground in 
“Welsh Barley” (545). Even Mr. Eyre Crowe has learnt 
a modern “tip” for the tree-painting of “ Lady Coventry's 
Escort ” (535); but Mr. Leader turns out something more 
mechanical in execution and more impossible in aspect than 
ever. Mr. David Murray may be improving; but he im- 

ves slowly. If he has advanced somewhat in “The 
iver Road ” (179), it must be confessed that his treatment 
scarcely deserves the ificent collaboration of nature in 
roviding him with a motif fit for Corot. “The White 
eat” (919), however, is quite a failure; the air is chalk, 
the catspaws on the water false blue paint, and the com- 
position broken to bits. His best is, as usual, a little 
sketch, “A Duck Shooter” (751), which rests the eye 
by its fat, warm, yet silvery and luminous unity of 
colour. It may be noted, by the way, that, as in the 
figures so in the landscapes, the smaller canvases are, on 
the whole, the better. Mr. Arthur Lemon's “ Breezy Up- 
land” (614) is not of great size; but the rolling South 
Down country, the fresh sky, the straining team of horses 
ploughing are all expressed with grandeur of manner and 
that amount of artistic suppression which eliminates the 
mean and accidental, while it emphasizes the great features 
of place and season. Mr. Roche’s Landscape (199), Mr. 
Macbride’s “ Under the Greenwood” (928), and Mr. Bel- 
grave’s “ Trevescan, Land’s End” (931), though heavier 
and less fresh in colour, display a bold, broad statement of 
effect almost classic, and quite capable of making us forget 
faults. The Ninth Room contains still smaller gems, such 
as Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Foot Bridge” (862), unpre- 
tentious in style, bright, strong, and real in aspect; Mr. 
Armour’s broadly touched piece of sober colouring, “ Plough- 
ing in Morocco” (746); Miss Branston’s 865, with its fresh, 


‘aerial greens; Mr. J. 8. Hill’s beautiful and tender impres- 


sion of rainy weather, “On the South Downs” (765), and 
one or two more. 

Often in large, ambitious work, even of a good kind, the 
technique assumes more importance than truth of structure 
er elegance of aspect. The display of style becomes in- 
jurious to sentiment. Mr. Langley’s ‘Sunlight and Shadow” 
(939) is lit with a kind of fierce electric light, which makes 
out too much and produces an unpleasant general colour. 
The quiet natural hues of Mr. A. Tomson’s “ Sussex 
Orchard ” (890), in the same room, stand in admirable con- 
trast. Many large canvases please by their general aspect, 

lack either vitality or, perhaps, constructive modelling 
in trees or ground. Once we would have hailed with un- 
modified praise Mr. Milne’s “ By the Banks of the Silvery 
Tay ” (970), Mr. Richardson’s “ Frosty Morning” (1014), 
Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “Low Land” (988), Mr. East's 
“ Autumn Afternoon” (591), Mr. D. Farquharson’s “ Peep 
of Day” (995), Mr. Michael Brown's “ Ferry” (1029), Mr. 
Nasmyth-Langland’s “Spring Morning” (474), 
Smythe’s “ Landscape ” (136), Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Sunset ; 
Roman Campagna” (475), and many more, In the face of 


the general improvement, we feel that their broad and fine 
aspect scarcely redeems a certain weightiness, a too facile 
summariness of expression, or an absence of real natural 
light. 

Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. Swan certainly will not be 
overlooked. Their work is much as usual, and we have 
spoken of it so often that we may pass on to certain men 
who have made an improvement or a change in their work. 
Among these Mr. Corbet is prominent. He was of the 
Costa school, and sinned by a dirty colouring which aimed 
at dignity and preciousness of tone, by a second-hand 
classic choice of subject which covered unreality of aspect, 
and a poor style of treating detail. These faults still 
operate, but Mr. Corbet begins to make them serve his 
style, and bring out the grandeur which he undoubtedly 
sees in nature. By these departures from the normal, that 
we call faults, an artist of real feeling often reaches a 
personal style. While this is unattained his weaknesses 
seem purposeless ; when he knows them and uses them of 
design they may give flavour to his art. At any rate, Mr. 
Corbet in “The Cloud-surrounded Morn” (955) has pro- 
duced a picture of such grave and noble aspect, that it dis- 
arms all wish to criticize. At times we have accused Mr. 
Parsons of a hard tinny quality in colour and form. He 
was early in the field as a realist, and it is cheering to see 
him attain more depth and space, better massing of 
blossoms, twigs, and other detail, and a less hard and 
commonplace definition on the reliefs of contours. “ The 
Flowers appear on the Earth” (184) shows a marked 
improvement in these respects. Mr. Ernest Parton was 
noted among earlier introducers of new landscape styles 
from across the Channel. His work became for a time 
too formalized, too dexterous, too empty of sentiment. His 
fine solemn work, “ Eventide ” (247), is a return to a more 
serious grip of nature. It reminds us that honour is due 
to him for an originality that has found many imitators, 
as we may see by such a picture as “ November” (367) on 
the line. Mr. Aubrey Hunt's spirited rush of horses, 
“ Lab el Barood” (643), seems quite in his best vein, but 
it is terribly skied. As there is so much good or interesting 
work we cannot hope to mention it all, and can only note 
the names of Messrs. Rouse, Yeend King, Sherwood 
Calvert, T. Williams, Padday, Blackburne, F. A. Bridgman, 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Rattray, F. Richards, J. Finnie, and 
Claude Hayes. Some are so high that judgment must be 
doubtful. We owe a special line of apology to Mr. Ernest 
Crofts as regards his picture of “The Gunpowder Plot 
Conspirators at Bay.” A slight want of precision in the 
drawing led us astray as to the position of the hand on the 
main-gauche, which is, in fact, absolutely correct. We 
must still quarrel with the rapier being grasped by the 
blade with the naked hand; though such a thing might, no 
doubt, be done under stress of excitement. For the rest 
the colour is excellent, and the picture is charged with life 
and movement. 

The Water-Colour Room is quite as depressing as usual. 
There are few drawings of breadth and vigour. A pastel 
with some character, “ Carmen” (1166), by Mr. Emile 
Wauters, and work by Messrs. F. Gunn, A. L. Bambridge, 
A. Harris, R. Hume, and one or two others, seem fairly 


good. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SCHEMES. 


Eiger on the pressure of population on the existing means 
of locomotion in London has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished, may be taken as a point on 
which all Londoners are agreed. Whether the reference to 
a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament of the 
whole of the Bills dealing with new underground railway 
projects is the best and quickest way of putting an end to 
the present congestion of traffic above ground is a different 
question, and one on which there will be more difference of 
opinion. That an exhaustive inquiry before a Committee, 
comprising in its number a Parliamentary draughtsman as 
experienced as Lord Thring, and an electrician as famous 
as Lord Kelvin, must elicit valuable information, may be 
taken for granted. But, on the other hand, previous ex- 
perience all goes to show that information elicited by 
similar general Committees has only an academic interest 
after all. It is useless for them to lay down a symmetrical 
plan, and to recommend a certain definite line of action, if 
promoters and capitalists refuse to follow their plans or to 
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find money on their terms, and if Private Bill Committees 
subsequently refuse to be bound by any general principles 
and decide each proposal as it comes before them on its own 
independent merits. So that in the end we may find that 
the only result of the appointment of a Joint Committee has 
been to delay the commencement of much needed works for 
atwelvemonth, and to add the expense of a third inquiry 
above and beyond the customary investigations before a 
Committee of each House. But it is time to see what the 
new railway projects actually are. 

They are six in number, implying an expenditure of not 
less than 5,000,000/. in the construction of some sixteen 
miles of underground railways. All the railways alike are 
projected to run in cast-iron pipes far below the ground, 
and to be constructed practically without disturbance of the 
surface. ‘Two of them are intended for the accommodation 
of the West End; four to carry the traffic to and from the 
City. ‘The Waterloo and Baker Street line starts from 
Waterloo Station, crosses the river, and runs up North- 
umberland Avenue, the Haymarket, Regent Street, and 
Marylebone Road to Baker Street Station. The Charing 
Cross and Hampstead runs from the Strand to Hampstead 
Heath, throwing off a branch at the top of Tottenham 
Court Road to Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross 
Stations. ‘The Central London Railway proposes to extend 
from the front of the Royal Exchange, to which point it 
was authorized to construct its line last year, to a terminus 
under Liverpool Street Station. The South London Rail- 
way, which has a line at present from Brixton into the 
City, proposes an extension, leaving the old line opposite 
London bridge Station, and running right across the City, 
and out northwards as far as the “Angel” at Islington. 
These four projects are put forward by independent pro- 
moters. ‘The remaining two are supported by existing 
railway Companies. ‘The Waterloo and City line is to run 
from Waterloo Station to the Royal Exchange. The Great 
Northern and City leaves the main line of the Great 
Northern near Finsbury Park Station and runs to a 
terminus in Finsbury Square. This latter Company is the 
only one which proposes to form a physical junction with 
existing surface railways, or, indeed, to construct its tunnels 
of sufficient diameter to allow ordinary rolling-stock to pass 
through them. Five out of the six lines are to be worked 
by electricity ; cable traction is to be employed on the steep 

dients of the Charing Cross and Hampstead. It should 
be added that at Waterloo, Charing Cross, London Bridge, 
and numerous other points, subways for foot passengers are 
proposed, to connect the new underground stations with the 
existing stations above them; that in many cases hydraulic 
lifts are provided for as well; and that probably sooner or 
later provision will have to be made for artificial ventilation 
also—a point which should be borne in mind when esti- 
mating the probable working expenses as compared with 
those of ordinary railways. 

A word on the commercial prospects of the undertakings. 
From a financial point of view, the Metropolitan Railway is 
only a very moderate success; the District Railway is a 
hopeless failure. Indeed, the chairmen of both Companies 
are never tired of proclaiming that they cannot make a 
livelihood out of their strictly metropolitan business; that 
it is necessary for them to push out into the country, to 
Aylesbury or to Ealing, where omnibus competition can no 
longer affect them. But then the capital of the Metro- 
politan lines, apart from their rural extensions, is probably 
not less than 750,000/. per mile. And it takes a great 
many pennies to pay a dividend on three-quarters of a 
million. The new underground railways will be capitalized 
at about 300,000/. per mile, or only two-fifths of the Metro- 
oy figure. This is something like the capital of the 

orth London Company, which is an exuberantly pro- 
sperous concern in consequence. It may, of course, 
be said that the North London has a large goods 
traffic, and that the new lines must depend on passengers 
only. This is, no doubt, true; but against it may be set 
the fact that the new lines run down thoroughfares which 
are crowded with traffic from dawn till midnight, while 
the North London traverses a district mainly residential, 
and is only filled with passengers morning and evening 
to and from the City. A fairer comparison than can be 
afforded by any English line with lines like the Baker Street 
and Charing Cross Railway, or still more the Central 
London, is to be found in the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
of New York. This wonderful concern carries nothing but 
passengers, but it carries more than one-third of the popu- 


lation of New York every day, and earns a dividend of 
about 8 per cent. on a capital of 400,000/. per mile. In- 
spired by the example of New York, Chicago is just openi 

a similar road some seven miles in length, built at a ser 
cost per mile only slightly lower. If New York and 
Chicago can find the traffic to pay dividends on 400,000l. 
per mile, it can hardly be that 300,000/. is a figure too high 
to be remunerative in London. But then in fairness it 
should be noted that in America a “nickel” (2}d.) is the- 
smallest coin in practical use, and that this is accordingly 
the lowest fare charged, however short be the distance 
travelled. In England penny fares, even for considerable 
distances, have got to be reckoned with. 

Assuming the Joint Committee to be satisfied that the 
proposed lines are properly “ located ”—to use the American 
phrase—and that their financial prospects are sufficiently 
good to justify their passing, there are not a few other 
questions of considerable interest which the London County 
Council resolved last week to raise before them. For 
one thing, ought the tunnels to be large enough to allow 
of ordinary railway carriages passing through them? The 
London County Council says “ Yes”; those who have any 
experience of practical railway working will unhesitatingly 
say “ No.” The increase of size means an addition of pro- 
bably forty or fifty per cent. to the capital outlay—means, 
in other words, making the undertakings almost certainly 
unremunerative. And for what object ? Only a fraction 
of the trains arriving at Waterloo, for instance, could pos- 
sibly go on into the City, unless the whole City were to be 
catacombed with underground stations. And if three- 
fourths of the passengers must change, why not the whole 
of them? In any case, horse-boxes, luggage vans, &c., would 
have to be detached at Waterloo. Again, have the County 
Council considered what gradient would be necessary to 
descend from Waterloo Station to a point twenty feet below 
the bed of the river at Blackfriars Bridge? Or is it pro- 
posed to let down the passenger carriages one by one in 
hydraulic lifts? If so, the passengers would be wise to get. 
out and walk on in front. 

Another point. The County Council thinks the prece- 
dent of the Tramways Act should be followed, and they 
should have an option of purchase, not, indeed, after twenty- 
one, but after sixty years. The answer which will be made 
by the promoters is easily to be foreseen. For one thing, 
they will point out that the tramway precedent does not 
apply. Tramears run down the public streets and interfere 
with the user by the public of that for which the public 
pay. The Electric Railway Companies propose to build and 
maintain a road at their own expense for their own exclu- 
sive use. Again, they will endeavour to show that on a 
terminable security they can only raise money by paying 
higher prices—that is, by offering a higher rate of interest 
to capitalists at the expense of higher fares charged to the 
public. And it will not be difficult to establish the fact that 
a bird in the hand of cheap fares to-day is worth more to 
the public than a whole flock of birds in the bush in the 
shape of possible municipal benefits in the year 1952. 

A third question of interest is also raised. The electric 
railways sanctioned hitherto have run along the streets, 
and the newly projected ones propose to do the same. In 
this way interference with private property is avoided ; but- 
the distance is often unnecessarily lengthened, and incon- 
veniently sharp curves are sometimes introduced. The 
County Council urges that the lines should run direct from 
point to point, under private property if need be, and that. 
compensation should only be made to the owner in cases 
where injury is actually caused. The law on the subject 
appears to be as follows. The subsoil of a street, below the 
depth where it can be required for ordinary street purposes 
of trafiic and laying pipes and wires, belongs to the adjacent 
landowner. ‘Theoretically, therefore, a railway down Oxford 
Street, for instance, would be liable to compensate the 
Dukes of Westminster and Bedford for interference with 
their freehold. In practice, such a claim has never been 
made, and in several Scotch private Acts of recent years it 
has been deliberately excluded by the Legislature. But a 
Company carrying its railway under a house, even at a 
depth of seventy feet, where no appreciable vibration could 
be caused, would be compelled, in the absence of express. 
provisions to the contrary, to take and pay for the entire 
house. Needless to say, however, that the law of com- 
pensation dates from a time when railways carried through 
drain-pipes deep down in the London clay had not yet been 
thought of. Perhaps, therefore, it is as well that the 
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matter should be considered afresh by the Legislature. 
‘The nearest approach to a precedent in favour of the pro- 
posal in the County Council Report is to be found in the 
provisions of the Metropolitan Management Act and the 
Public Health Act, which authorize local authorities to 
carry sewers through, under, or across any lands, on paying 
compensation for actual damage. In the United States it 
would be easy to extend the principle already established 
in the case of sewers to the case of deep-tunnel railways, for 
in American law a railway Company is always regarded as 
an agent of the State exercising public functions; but 
whether this view of the case will be taken by the English 
Parliament remains to be seen. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 
Second Notice, 


ye portraits are prominent and interesting at the 
New Gallery this year. In the West Room 
Mr. Alma Tadema holds the place of honour with his 
“ Paderewski” (18). This is one of the most successful 

rtraits Mr. Alma Tadema has painted ; light and golden 
in tone, delicate in colour, and the head admirably modelled. 
The musician appears to be seated in front of an unseen 
piano. At his back is painted some curious Buddhist altar- 

iece, full of saints with golden nimbi and red robes, doubt- 
ess a decoration of the room in which the pianist is 
supposed to be sitting. We might not have thought it 
necessary to mention this, had we not overheard one of 
those wondrous persons who talk loud in public galleries 
hazard the supposition that these were the genii of music, 
emerging, in allegory, from Mr. Paderewski’s brain. The 
Princess Louise has painted the same head, apparently 
at the same time, from another point of view (239)—an 
admirable piece of work, executed, evidently enough, under 
the influence of Mr. Alma Tadema, but with real mastery 
~of hand. 

Mr. Watts has produced a heroic half-length of “ Mr. 
Walter Crane” (53), which, whatever its merit as a por- 
trait, is certainly a very fine piece of painting. It is con- 
ceived in a rich tone of golden brown, velvet coat, brown 
hair, and background fused into a beautiful harmony. At 
Mr. Watts’s age, the production of so powerful a picture as 
this is interesting indeed. Several more or less striking 
female portraits deserve attention. Mr. John Collier has 
been highly successful in his figure of “ Mrs. W. H. Foster ” 
(137), in an elaborate robe of pink and silvery grey, quietly 
looking out of the canvas. Mr. Shannon’s work this year 
is abundant, but unequal and a little facile. “The Lady 
Skelmersdale ” (92), holding a violin, in a white dress, is 
delicately posed, but very thinly painted; “ Mrs. Chap- 
man ” (178) has more solidity, but the profile is too hard ; 
“Mrs. George Hitchcock” (258) has a stately grace ; but 
by far the best of Mr. Shannon's portraits at the New 
Gallery, and the most conscientiously finished, is the “ Miss 
Wordsworth” (99), painted in a general harmony of steel- 
blue grey. 

In the North Room are two of the strongest portraits 
that Mr. Herkomer has executed of late years—the “Sir 
G. G. Stokes” (181) and the “ Professor Mayor” (185). 
The latter may be thought slightly theatrical in pose; 
but, for the class of achromatic portrait to which they 
belong, they are exceedingly effective. Why does Mr. 
Richmond, whose talent lies in another field, attempt to 
compete with these black and white pictures (48)! His 
ruddy and opulent “ Mrs. Worsley Taylor” (87) is a far 
more satisfactory performance. Mr. Tuke’s small portrait- 
study of a lady in a green dress (120), and his fair and rosy 
child in a rese-pink dress, carrying a doll (237), are capital. 
Here are some very terrible portraits of “ fashionables "— 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Irving, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; Mr. Sydney Hall’s stern presentment of “the late 
Charles Stewart Parnell ” (64) is of a higher order. 

A West-country landscape of beauty is Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s upright “The Voice of the Turtle” (6), wild 
— in flight through the woodland at the edge of a 

k river, the meadow in front full of pale daffodils. 
Underneath Mr. Alma Tadema’s paintings is hung a line of 
landscapes in the school of Professor Costa, the central one, 
“The Carrara Mountains” (17), being by that master him- 
self. There is a somewhat artificial charm about these 
pallid transcripts of Italian scenes. “The Sheep-Walk, 


Walberswick” (110), would hardly attract attention were it 
not signed by Mr. Henry Moore; and there are no other 
notable works of this class in the West Room. The North 
Room is richer in landscapes. Very delicate and poetical is 
Mr. North’s “ When winter’s wasteful spite was almost 
spent ” (136), a morning effect of lavender-coloured mist 
spread over a tangled woodland. A place of honour is 
given to Mr. Adrian Stokes, who has abandoned his Cornish 
moors, and paints for us “ Roman Campagna” in early 
spring (143). A group of peasants winds down through the 
anemone-dotted brilliant grass, under sandy cliffs, the whole 
bathed in a refulgent morning glow, cool and yet radiant. 
“The Water-Carrier” (147) is one of Mr. Colin Hunter's 
green and purple harbour-pieces, hung close to a mannered 
landscape in a totally distinct style, the grey and phantasmal 
“Moonrise o’er the Marshes” (148) of Mr. W. Padgett. 
Mr. Ernest Parton’s graceful convention, with its birches 
and its shining waters, is well exemplified in “The Night 
Ferry” (167). We know not what unlucky ambition to 
paint like Turner can have seized Mr. David Murray when 
he perpetrated his “ Hampshire Haying” (175), a discord 
of clashing lights and lurid colours. Miss Anna Alma 
Tadema’s study of cirrus cloud, called “ Air! air! blue air 
and white!” (199) is delicate and original. 

In the South Room we find Professor Costa again, with 
a “Sunset on the Tyrrhenian Sea” (240) of palest lilac, 
and Mr. Padgett, with a grey and willowy “ Flood Time ” 
(257), inhabited by a solitary heron. This gallery, however, 
contains two of the best landscapes of the exhibition, Mr. 
Alfred East’s “ Dawn” (279), a composition of woods and 
marshes, over which one wild duck is flying, a work 
of much refinement; and Mr. Robert Macbeth’s “Cub- 
hunting with the West Somerset” (272), the field collected 
under shelter from the showers of misty rain in the fore- 
ground, and watching the pack stream down one of the 
great Exmoor valleys towards the distant sea 


MONEY MATTERS. 


yey i to the advice of the great financial houses 
of Europe, the Governments of Austria and of Hun- 
gary are resolved upon attempting to carry through the 
resumption of specie payments. If the Governments were 
wise, and if their sole object was to establish a sound 
monetary system, they would adopt silver as the standard 
of value—firstly, because they could do so cheaply ; secondly, 
because they would more easily get the assistance of the 
great financial houses of Europe; and, thirdly, because by 
so doing they would probably induce others to follow the 
example, and so would steady the value of the metal. They 
have decided, however, to reject silver and adopt gold as the 
sole standard of value. We could understand their decision 
if they adopted the German monetary system in its com- 
pleteness, for Austria-Hungary is connected so closely with 
Germany, both politically and economically, that undoubtedly 
there would be a great advantage in having the same money. 
But the two Governments are not adopting the German 
system; they are not even maintaining their own old 
system, merely substituting gold for silver. They are in- 
troducing an entirely new system. Gold is to be the stan- 
dard of value; but the new unit is to be a krone, or crown, 
of the value of about rod. of our money. There are to be gold 
pieces representing ten and twenty crowns, so that the people 
of Austria-Hungary will have the trouble and incon- 
venience of changing all their calculations. Their old books 
will become obsolete, and they will have to do business in 
entirely new coins with new values. At the same time 
their system will be as different as it was before from the 
systems of neighbouring countries. Thus the crown will 
be worth only 85 German pfennige, or five-sixths of a 
mark. It will be worth 1 franc and 5 centimes, and will 
be worth about rod. of our money. Over and above this, 
the value to be given to the existing florin in the 
new coin is exciting much opposition both at home and 
abroad. The greatest objection, however, to the plan is 
that it will be difficult to carry out and still more difficult 
to maintain. It will require a loan of about 25 millions 
sterling in gold, and at the present time it is not easy to 
see how such a sum can be raised. Baron Rothschild, of 
Vienna, one of the Messrs. Bleichriders, of Berlin, and the 
Director of the Credit-Anstalt had an interview last week 
with the Hungarian Minister of Finance, and they were 
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unable to come to terms. The Minister, however, and his 
colleague at Vienna think that they will succeed in over- 
coming the dislike of the great financial houses. Of course, 
that may be if they are willing to offer such terms as will 
attract the European investing public; but that means 
great cost to the taxpayers of Austria and Hungary. It 
is certain that the French public will not subscribe to 
the loan; for Austria-Hungary, being a member of the 
Triple Alliance, may at any moment be at war with 
France, and the French people suspect that the real 
object of the loan is to provide money for the coming 
struggle in good time. It is equally certain that, unless 
the terms are made extremely attractive, the British 
public will not subscribe—firstly, because of the Baring 
crisis; secondly, because of the fear that by providing 
Austria-Hungary with money they may precipitate the 
dreaded war ; and, lastly, because a large gold loan would 
disturb every money market in Europe. Mainly, then, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will have to depend upon 
their own people and the Germans for the loan, and it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether they can raise it in Austria- 
Hungary and in Germany. The Austrian and Hungari 

Ministers profess that they will take the ghar on 
te the money markets of the that they 


will comet fixe $r'six years. But, all the 


same, if the loan 1s floated, 20 or 25 millions sterling in 
gold will have to be found by the rest of the world and 
paid to Austria-Hungary. Gold even now is very scarce. 
Every Government is trying to accumulate it, and if the 
scramble for the metal is to be so greatly increased by the 
accumulation in Vienna and Buda-Pesth of 25 millions 
sterling, it is certain that the purchasing power of gold 
must rise further, that the money markets will be disturbed, 
and possibly prices may fall. 

The money market continues as easy as ever, abroad as 
well as at home. Bankers here are lending from day to 
day at } per cent. per annum, and for a week at about 
4 per cent. per annum. The discount quotation in the open 
market is ? to 4 per cent. per annum. Gold isstill coming 
in, and there is little demand for it from abroad. As the 
Rothschild group have refused the terms of the Hungarian 
Finance Minister, the Austro-Hungarian loan will have to 
be postponed even though the Resumption Bills are passed 
by both Parliaments. Everything points, therefore, to a 
long continuance of cheap money. The Bank of France, 
which has kept its rate at 3 per cent. since February 7, 
1889, on Thursday lowered it to 2} per cent. 

The silver market remains quiet; the quotation, how- 
ever, has advanced to 40,°,d. per oz. 

On Wednesday the tenders for the 1,200,000/. County 
Council loan were opened at the Bank of England. The 
loan bears 24 per cent. interest, and the minimum price 
fixed was 85/. 108. per cent. The average price obtained 
was 88/. 6s., a very handsome price indeed; yet the market 
was somewhat disappointed, as a higher average was ex- 
pected, and as besides the total applications amounted to no 
more than 2,688,goo/. 

The investment demand upon the Stock Exchange has 
not been so large this week as last; but it will revive, 
owing to the extreme cheapness of money. Several cir- 
cumstances have occurred to cause a pause. Firstly, the 
railway traffic returns are regarded as disappointing ; but, 
as the comparison is with the week immediately preceding 
Whit Sunday last year, it is delusive. Of course, trade is 
falling off, and traflics, therefore, are likely to decline, but 
there is nothing really serious in the returns. Then, again, 
the floods in the Mississippi, doing so much damage to life 
and property, have caused a fall upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, Union Pacific shares having dropped heavily, 
and Northern Pacific also having fallen, because the next 
dividend on the Preference stock will not be paid. Further- 
more, the harvest prospects all over Europe and in America 
are just now not bright. But the accumulation of idle 
money at home and abroad is so great that doubtless invest- 
ment will continue large for a considerable time yet. In- 
vestors shoulé not pay too much attention to the unfavourable 
view now taken upon the Stock Exchange of Home Railway 
Ordinary stocks. The Stock Exchange operator looks only 
to the immediate future; but the point which the investor 
should consider is the average return likely to be obtained 
over a series of years. As matters stand now, he cannot ex- 
pect to get from a safe investment more than about 4 per 
cent., and any stock that is likely to give him that he should 
not part with lightly. He should ask himself, if he sells 


Home Railway stocks, how is he to employ his money with 
equal safety and equal remuneration. Of course, as already 
said, bad trade must cause a decline in traffics; but trade 
will improve after a while, and then traffics will increase, 
and the question he has to keep before him is not the yield 
in this or that year, but the yield over a series of years, 
On the other hand, he ought not to be misled by the rather 
optimist views respecting inter-Bourse securities now pre- 
vailing upon the Continent. Unlike all other departments 
of the Stock Exchange, there has been a rise this week in 
those securities ; especially Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, and’ 
Russian have advanced. The Greek rise, of course, is due 
to the victory of M. Tricoupis. He is a very able man, 
and, if any one can do so, he will restore order in the Greek 
finances. . But those finances are in a very bad state, 
and they are liable to be made worse by political events at 
any moment. The investor, therefore, should avoid them. 
Portuguese have risen because Portugal is to get a fresh 
loan of about 5 millions sterling ; but fresh borrowing by a 
bankrupt Government, when it is cutting down to one-half 


ite ald obligations, is not a commendable act. Lastly, 


’ Spaiisii have been put up a2 report that there is to be 


a new Spanish loan of 6 millions sterling: Spain is in a 
better condition than either Greece or Portugal; but the 
Spanish finances, for all that, are in a bad way, and the 
investor should not be tempted to buy. 


Speaking generally, prices dependent upon the Londom 
market have given way this week, while those dependent. 
upon the Continental markets have risen. Thus Consols 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 97;%, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of . Indian Threes closed at 
974, a fall of 3; Victoria Three and a Half per Cents closed 
at 963, a fall of 4; but Cape of Good Hope Three and a 
Half per Cents closed at 99}, a rise of $. Investment has. 
clearly not been as active as last week. In the Home 
Railway market, again, Great Western closed on Thurs- 
day at 162%, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 1}; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 109, a 
fall of 4; Midland closed at 158}, a fall of 1}; and 
North-Eastern closed at 154}, a fall of 3. This decline, as 
we point out above, is mainly speculative, and should 
not disturb the minds of investors. In the American 
department the greatest fall has been in Union Pacific 
Shares, which closed on Thursday afternoon at 40}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 5}. 
Northern Pacific Preference Shares closed at 57}, a fall of $ ; 
Erie Shares closed at 293, a fall of 13; Milwaukee closed at 
794, a fall of 14; Louisville and Nashville closed at 773, fall 
of 1; and Lake Shore closed at 137, also a fall of 1. It will 
be seen that in New York as well as in London there has 
been weakness during the week. Investment in shares has 
been smaller, and speculation has been for the fall rather 
than the rise, especially in Union and Northern Pacifics. 
Coming now to the Argentine market, we find that Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Preference stock closed 
at 29-32, a fall of 1; Central Argentine closed at 65-7, a 
fall of 2; and Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed 
at 71-3, a fall of 3. The Argentine Government Five 
per Cents of 1886 closed at 73, a fall of 1}; and the 
Funding Loan closed at €4?, a fall of 3. But now when 
we turn to the departments affected by the Continental 
Bourses we find a complete change. Brazilian Four and 
a Halfs closed on Thursday afternoon at 64, a rise of 3, 
and the Fours closed at 61, a rise of 2}. French Rentes 
closed at 97}, a rise of }; Portuguese closed at 29}, a rise 
of 3; Russian closed at 96}, a rise of #, and Spanish closed 
at 64,°,, a rise of as much as 2. But the greatest rise has 
been in Greek stocks. Thus the ’84 Bonds closed at 77, 
a rise of as much as 54; the Four per Cent. Rentes 
closed at 58, a rise of 44, and the Monopoly loan closed 
at 63, a rise of 3}. 


THE WEATHER. 


i> weather during the week has been more satisfactory 
than of late, for we have been delivered from the east 
winds and have had rain at last, though in small quantity, 
at almost every station. The change set in on Thursday, 
May 12, 0n which day at 8 a.m. a large anticyclone lay 
over Southern Norway and affected us. During the day, 
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however, an area of low barometer readings advanced from 
the westward over Scotland and entirely displaced the 
region of excessive pressure which had been producing our 
The clouds and rain accompanying this 
change reduced the temperature, which had risen owing to 
the sunshine coming with the east winds, for since Thurs- 
day last, when the thermometer in London touched 71°, we 
have had no return of such high temperatures. We have 
not, however, had to complain of such extreme cold at 
nights as of late ; for during the week now under notice a 
temperature below 40° has hardly Seen noted at any station, 
and minimum readings above 50° have occurred pretty fre- 
This change of weather has been occasioned by 
the over Scotland of two successive depressions 
which have travelled rapidly, but without bringing on much | the rule rather than the exception. 
wind. The heaviest rain occurred on Friday and Saturday, 
the 12th and 13th, when a total of about an inch was 
registered over the north of Ireland, and a less quantity in 
the west of Scotland. On the Continent the weather has 
been, in general, much more seasonable than of late, and 
maxima above 70° have been fairly commonly reported. 
recorded 80° or upwards on Saturday, 
Hardly one of the Continental 
stations has reported a drop of rain during the whole week. 
In fact, the condition of the wells in many parts of 
England is alarming. April is the month at which the 
ground water level is usually highest, and in this year that 
The sun record for last week is 
‘ulmouth heads the list with 79 per cent. of pos- 
sible duration, then come Guernsey with 78; Torquay, 72; 
New Quay, 71; Prawle Point, 70; and Jersey, 69. 


level is extremely low, 


A MASTER OF FENCE, 


N assault-of-arms was organized on Wednesday evening 
last by the habitués of M. Philippe Bourgeois’s 
Fencing Academy in honour of the Cavaliere Eugenio Pini, 
the head maestro di scherma at the Royal Naval Academy 
at Leghorn, whose fame as an expert and individual fencer | 
had even penetrated to our Northern wilds since his 
encounters with the great Parisian swordsmen, both last — 
M. Prevost, himself one of the most . 
famous fencer-swordsmen, owned after an assault with 
Signor Pini last year that lasted forty minutes that his 
adversary “était d’une agilité et d’une force physique tout 
But Cavaliere Pini’s characteristic 
He is the Victor 


year and this year. 


& fait surprenantes.” 
is the eclecticism of his sword-play. 
Cousin of the fencing-room, and of him it may be said 
“qu'il prend son bien la oi il le trouve.” His individuality 
leads him to assimilate what is best and most useful from 
all and every school, and though in his most deadly dis- 
engagements and in his coups de temps he keeps solely to 
Italian traditions, in his ordinary guard he more usually 
adopts the French method rather than the Italian one of 
an extended arm. Cavaliere Pini acknowledges that, in his 
opinion as well as in that of most of his countrymen, in all 
that concerns le pied-ferme the French school is superior 
to the Italian, but that for the assaut en marchant, the coup 
de temps, and the coup d’arrét the Italians are pre-eminent. 
In the art of the doigté, on which the French masters 
particularly pride themselves, Signor Pini equally owns 
their undeniable proficiency, adding, however, the criticism 
that what the Frenchmen gain in dowgéé they lose in strength ; 
and that this is based upon the foil as used in each country 
is not to be doubted. ‘The light French foil, with its grip 
held between thumb and forefinger and played upon by 
the other three fingers as if it were a delicate musical 
instrument, is capable of a minuteness of manipulation, a 
fineness in evading the enemy’s blade, which would be im- 
sible to an Italian fencer, with his solid eup-guard and 
it tostoas passed round the bar beneath the miniature 
quillons. The Italian strap round the wrist, which keeps 
the grip of the foil close to the palm of the hand all the 
time, precludes the possibility of delicate finger-play thereon ; 
but, on the other hand, this combination of inflexibility, 
obtained by the bar and the tightened grip, gives much 
strength to the parries, and an unswerving directness to the 
int. 
Pethe curious feature of the Italian m«aestro’s sword-play 
is the lightness, both of hand and body, which accompanies 
his physical strength. There can be no question that the 
eclecticism of Pini’s sword-play adds immense variety and | 
interest to an assault. It may not be strictly academic, 
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But this newfangled plan 
That would make ivery man 


T'll resist ut till death 
With the last of me breath, 


Our illiterates are, I find, 


Though entirely unable to spell. 


From the foot of an Irish bull. 


THE ILLITERATE VOTER, 
First Irish 


B*? scran to you! Who are you calling illiterate? 
Irishmen, is ut? "Tis like your consate, 
| Our voters in Ireland, I bouldly reiterate, 
Never need fear wid your own to compate, 


Now a dwindling element ; 
Have in twenty years declined 

By some thirty-three per cent, 
But it sets the balance right 

To recall that, by-the-bye, 
Half could always read and write 

Just as well as you or I. 


Aw “ Marksman.” 


I am only a rude and illiterate man, 
Who gets through his voting as well as he can, 
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but it is vastly interesting. Never was there a fencer more 
varied in attack and defence, more full of surprises; and 
his agility of body, his back-springs out of reach, are strange 
enough to merit the carping criticism of “no one but an 
acrobat being able to do such things.” But, indeed, to ev 
very individual style there are drawbacks. Signor 
favourite method of attack in many ways may be compared 
to the “lightning service ” at lawn-tennis ; it is unanswerable 
at the moment, but it necessarily brings about an abrupt end 
of the “phrase,” or else a corps & corps, which, if often 
repeated, is an unpardonable blot on an assault. Thus, 
with fencers who allow themselves so much “ individualism,” 
the “ phrase,” which is the end and aim of French fencing, 
is the exception rather than the rule, and the corps @ corps 


Mark his own ballot-paper, the vote who enjoys, 


For, begorra, in squads 'twould disfranchise the bhoys. 
Srconp Irish Member. 


Erin in her love of letters 
Never wavered, bound or free, 
Groaning under Saxon fetters 
She has learnt her A BC; 
And—your hand upon our collars— 
What the divil could we do? 
If we are defective scholars, 
Sure, the fault is all with you. 


Turrp Irish Memper. 


It is false! you shall get no admission from me 
That the peasant will vote as his riverence tells um ; 
The “illiterate” may carry the priest’s nominee, 

But ‘tis slander to say ‘tis the priest who compels um. 
When he inters the booth he is glad (and small blame) 
Of a thrusted advoiser to see um safe through ut ; 

And what if he gets um? I'd ask ye to name 
Anny man in the world more entoitled to do ut, 


Fovurtn Inish Memser. 


Why suppose the voter fit 
Only if he’s been to school # 
Ignorance, with mother-wit, 
Beats book-learning and a fool. 
Men who cannot read, bedad, 
Vote the best, I always say ; 
And their numbers, I will add, 


Are decreasing day by day. 


But if one of the names could be printed in blue, 
While red were the opposite candidate's hue, 
I could manage, I think, pretty well. 
And as to them chaps in the Parliament room, 
And their talk of the Ivish illiterates, of whom 
Their country’s both empty and full, 
Their larnin’ don’t do ’em much good, as I see, 
For I’m danged if there’s one of ‘em seems to know B 
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REVIEWS. 


THE SISTERS. 


SWINBURNES Sisters is an interesting experi- 
ment in what may be called a revival of the Elizabethan 
tragédie bourgeoise. As Shakspeare in his certain work never 
tried this form, and as the British public reads no Elizabethan 
dramatist but Shakspeare (if it reads him), this peculiar product 
of his time is little known except to students, though it provided 
originally work as various and as interesting as the Yorkshire 
Tragedy, as Arden of Feversham, as A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness, to mention only afew. With considerable ingenuity, and by 
adopting the “play within a play” system, Mr. Swinburne has 
contrived to touch both the extremities of this curious form of 
our old drama—its homely contemporaneousness and its out- 
landish and melodramatic horror. The actual “temp. of tale” is 
just after Waterloo, and the characters talk no otherwise than 
slightly old-fashioned and not slangy gentlemen and ladies of 
the present time might talk, with the necessary allowances for 
dropping into poetry. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne has, evidently of 
set purpose, indulged sometimes in an almost Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism of style which appears to have puzzled some of his 
critics. On the other hand, the fourth act or inter-play is in a 
high style of his familiar rhetoric, and its incident, of which 
more presently, is that of a modern and intelligible Tourneur. 
But the action itself lies in a Northumbrian country house, the 
seat of Sir Arthur Clavering, whose kinsfolk all the few dramatis 
persone are. Sir Arthur is little more than a comparse, as is his 


friend Sir Francis Dilston. The real actors are Frank Dilston the | 


younger; Reginald Clavering, Sir Arthur’s cousin, who has just 
come home wounded and interesting from Waterloo ; and the 
twin sisters, Anne and Mabel Dilston, cousins of everybody and 
wards of Sir Francis, Both Frank and Reginald love Mabel; 
both Mabel and Anne love Reginald, though Mabel is but 


dimly, if at all, aware that she has a rival in her sister. | 


Frank is more clear-sighted, and generously gives Mabel up 
to his cousin, who is comparatively penniless. Thereupon the 
soul of Anne is possessed by a devil, and the devil is not 
long in finding mischief for her to do. The four, even before 
the engagement, have arranged to act a short and extremely 

i interlude of Reginald’s in the Elizabethan style, the 
parts of which present an Italian quartette—the men deadly 
enemies ; the women, as it seems, dear friends. After the men 
have been once parted, Alvise (Reginald’s efdolon) rescues his 
enemy (Frank’s personage) Galasso from shipwreck, and is 
promptly poniarded by him in a passion of Italian rage at the 
obligation. Meanwhile Francesca (played by Anne) has cunningly 
poisoned Beatrice (Mabel), in order to secure Galasso for herself. 
But that impulsive person is again handy with his poniard, and 
stabs her too, so that seventy-five per cent. of the personages are 
cleared off—good measure even for Tourneur. The actors joke 
about “Redgic’s” bloodthirstiness. But, in order to furnish 
themselves with properties, they have been allowed by Sir Arthur 
access to an old laboratory of one of his predecessors, where be 
Venice glasses, and poisons, and suchlike things; and Anne has 
secreted a phial of poison. She only means suicide; but an 
opportunity presents itself for murder, and she lets Mabel and 
Reginald drink their deaths, leaving the stage herself with a 
threat to follow. 

The play is not long, even with its interlude, and Mr. Swin- 
burne has entirely conquered his old weakness for long speeches 
of the tirade kind. Despite the appearance of melodrama which 
our argument may have given, we find the story of the play 
distinctly attaching, and the last act is certainly good as an act 
and dramatically. It is possible, however, that both those who 
have enjoyed and those who have mocked at Mr. Swinburne’s 
flamboyant exuberance will be rather shocked and puzzled by his 
present sobriety ; indeed, the remarks alluded to above show that 
they have been. He certainly rather abuses enjambement :— 


Redgie always was 
Hardened. 
— What he said to you 
Yesterday. 
And again :— len 
Glad. 


These and a hundred other things look like a too obstinate 
reminiscence of 
Vescalier 
Dérobé. 


* The Sisters. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1892. 


And he seems rather to have gone out of his way not to put in 
purple patches, though he has not been able to avoid doing so here 
and there. One of the best is an admirable descriptive quatrain 
on pansies ;— 

Here’s one all black—a burning cloud of black, 

With golden sunrise at its heart ; and here’s 

One all pure gold from aey leaf to leaf, 

And just its core or centre black as night. 


“ Redgie,” who talks book a little, has a fine outburst in praise 
of the Duke of Wellington, and another in praise of the North 
Countree and its Burns :— 


Bright and tawny, full of fun 
And storm and sunlight, taking and chance 


With laugh on laugh of triumph—why, you know 
How they plunge, pause, chafe, chide across the 
And dude along the rapids, till they breathe 
And rest and pant and build some bright deep bath 
For happy boys to dive in, and swim up, 

And match the water's laughter. 


There are only two lyrics in the book ; one a ballad snatch— 
There's nae lark loves the lift, my dear— 


of the kind at which Mr. Swinburne is a past master, and the 
other, “ Love and Sorrow,” an introduction to the Interlude, and, 
like it, in Mr. Swinburne’s older style; of the old style, too, is 
the dedication to Lady Mary Gordon. This a couple of stanzas 
from it and a speech of Beatrice’s will show :— 


But scarce the sovereign symbol of the sea, 
That clasps about the loveliest land alive 
With loveliness more wonderful, may be 
Fit sign to show what radiant dreams survive 
Of suns that set not with the years that drive 
Like mists before the blast of dawn, but still 
Through clouds and gusts of change that chafe and chill 
Lift up the light that mocks their wrathful will. 


A light unshaken of the wind of time 
That laughs upon the thunder and the threat 
Of years that thicken and of clouds that climb 
To put the stars out that they see not set, 
And bid sweet memory’s rapturous faith forget. 
But not the lightning shafts of change can slay 
The life of light that dies not with the day, 
The glad live past that cannot pass away. 
How should I be less than sure of it ? 
Alvise’s love and thine confirm and comfort 
Mine own with like assurance. All the wind’s wrath 
That darkens now the whitening sea to southward 
Shall never blow the flame that feeds the sun out 
Nor bind the stars from rising: how should grief, then, 
Evil, or envy, change or chance of ruin, 
Lay hand on love to mar him? Death, whose tread 
Is white as winter's ever on the sea 
Whose waters build his charnel, hath no kin 
Beyond the apparent verge and bourn of life 
Whereon to reign or threaten. Love, not he, 
Is lord of chance and change: the moons and suns 
That measure time and lighten serve him not, 
Nor know they if a shadow at all there be 
That fear and fools call death, not seeing each year 
How thick men’s dusty days and crumbling hours 
Fall but to rise like stars and bloom like flowers, 


Mr. Swinburne can hardly take it as a bad compliment if we 
like the old style best ; but it is evident that in the bulk of the 
play he has deliberately simplified his manner for the purpose of 
telling an affecting story, and we cannot say that he has failed, 


NOVELS.* 


CLEVER novel, which 4 Woman at the Helm undoubtedly 
is, has seldom had a narrower escape of being prosy than the 
latest production of the author of Dr. Edith Romney. It is too 
long, the three bulky closely-printed volumes are formidable, and 
in the third, to make a third, we are taken to a new locality, 


* A Woman at the Helm. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1892. 
A Wandering Star. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame, 3 vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1892. 

The Slave of the Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1892. 

Taken at his Word. By Walter Raymond. 2 vols, London: R. Bentley 
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introduced to new and not relevant people, and asked to be inte- 
rested in a second edition of an already used situation. And yet 
the book is readable, and more than readable. The author has an 
animated style, and much appreciation of the humorous; she is 
extremely interested in her story, which is a catching thing, and 
she has invented a delightful heroine. Clare Thurston, the 
“ Woman at the Helm,” is one of the best types of young woman- 
hood, and one that happily grows commoner in our modern days 
of sensible education. Capable and sensible, clear-headed, shrewd, 
honest, and kind, Clare has yet just the latent susceptibility to 
romance that saves from hardness, and makes worldliness alien to 
her mind. Her father, seeing death near, his business in con- 
fusion, and his only son useless, instructs his eldest daughter 
in the details of the Works, and leaves her “at the helm.” 
Thurston’s Works are not romantic, being an establishment for 
cleaning and dyeing; but the selection of the kind of business is 
judicious, being just the sort of enlarged domestic matter a 
woman could be expected to guide. She does guide it out of 
troubles into prosperity, and is then ousted by “ vile man” ina 
way the champions of her sex will declare to be the usual in- 
justice. However, by the time Clare has lost her business 
occupations, her attention is engaged by more romantic affairs, 
and Mr. Richmond Halliday, once her clerk, now a gentleman of 
estate (no waiter, but a Knight Templar), is more to her than 
orders for cleaning and dyeing. Mr. Halliday is not so successful 
a portrait as Clare. His early experiences as the clerk at 
Thurston's, and the sketches of village life there, are very good 
and very amusing; but he is not a good lover. He is touchy and 
tetchy, very easy to offend and very slow to make it up, with not 
much of Clare’s finer manliness about him. The reader gets tired 
of the misunderstandings of the lovers, and before they arrive at 
their conclusion longs to knock their heads together after the 
fashion, or, remembering the British matron, not quite after the 
fashion, of “ Madame,” waiting for “ Monsieur.” But for all that, 
and in spite of all that, and perhaps with the aid of some rapid 
turnings of the page, no one will leave the book till he has seen 
the last of The Woman at the Helm. 
In ordinary fair dealing a frivolous novel ought to be also 
amusing. If it is not, it misses its plea for existence. If frivol 
is not fun, it becomes irrelevant foolishness. Lady Fairlie 


‘Cuninghame’s story, A Wandering Star, is essentially frivolous, 


dealing in the lightest style with the externals of society, going 
no further into character than the surface of manner, and making 
the chief, and indeed solitary, interest in life centre round flirta- 
tion. Passion it is called and meant to be, but there isno genuine 
depth of passion about it. And with all that it is not amusing nor 
even agreeable. The author has overlooked the truth that disagree- 
able people are not made pleasant by being put into a story. 
Vulgar people can be put in an amusing light ; but it needs a sur- 
prising talent to do it, and then it should be used chiefly as a 
contrast, and that sparingly. The Ladies Julia and Hermione 
of this novel are people whose society could not be tolerated 
for ten minutes by any one who could succeed in getting out 
of it. Their tiresome, shrewish quarrels, in which one out- 


- vies the other in vulgar equabbling, their shabby schemes 


and sordid plots, pervade the three volumes until they weary 
us, as such people would in reality. The change from the 
rancour of this boudoir talk to the stupid dulness of their 
daughters in the schoolroom is no agreeable variety. It is true 
that Vega Fitzpatrick, the “ Wandering Star,” is a pretty, in- 
offensive little heroine; but she is too spiritless and uniformly 
melancholy to brighten the novel. Her life—begun abroad with 
a father who has lost his place in English society, not by cheat- 
ing at cards, but by being found out, and who dies in a spasm of 
causeless hate for his child—is continued in England, under the 
malevolent influence of Lady Julia Damer, who, in conjunction 
with her sister Hermione, works false mischief between Vega 
and her lover, Brian Beresford. If Vega and Brian had had two 
grains of sense between them, the spiteful plot must have been 
detected before it was too late ; but they had not, and Vega marries 
an impossible person of fifty drenched in gold and vulgarity. 
She and Brian meet again, explain all, and agree to run away; 
but he waits to ride a steeplechase for a friend, and is thrown 
and disfigured for life. He goes abroad, and Vega mopes to 
death, or as near it es the end of the book allows us to know. 
All this is cast in the historic present mould, and spun out by 
tedious descriptions and repetitions. A larger allowance of 
the sense of humour would have helped the story out of the 
dreary sameness and poverty of character which we are obliged 
to say destroy its interest; but who can command humour? It 
were better for novelists that the gods had made them humorous 
even than poetical. 

The who walk about Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s 
‘novel, The Slave of the Lamp, are mysterious, impressive, and 


tremendous ; they must be so, for we are told on every page they 
are, and who should know better than he who made them ? 
When they move their eyes around—and never had mortals such 
ways of moving their eyes—the effect on others is terrific. Their 
smallest utterances are big with portent. “ Ah!”—and fatality 
ensues. “ Oh! ”—a crisis in life is passed. The nod of Jove is not 
in it, to say nothing of Lord Burleigh’s. But to perceive and 
appreciate all this large demand must be made on the spirit of 
faith, for the eye of sense can see nothing of it. The characters 
themselves are, no doubt, all they are described, but we must 
take it on the authority of the author. The first volume is 
simply a maze of bewilderment. It is as desultory as a dic- 
tionary, and not so interesting. Mr. Christian Vellacott is the 
hero, as we find out after severe struggles through Jesuit plots, 
Anarchie French riots, and curious London journalistic experi- 
ences, and he is a remarkable hero. He writes articles on French 
politics (he is the only journalist in London who understands 
French politics) which set Governments by the ears. He can 
sail a ship and could, no doubt, have undertaken the command 
of the Channel Fleet. He can set dislocated shoulders, nor can 
any reason be detected why more serious surgical operations 
might not have been entrusted to him. He speaks many 
languages better than the natives do. When the Jesuits send a 
priest of their order to kidnap Christian in his friend Mr. Carew’s 
country seat in Devonshire (the period appears to be the present), 
because he would attack them in the Beacon, Christian lifts the 
reverend gentleman by the wrists, swings him in the air, and 
flings him into a ten-foot-deep moat, a deed which not only 
founded a life friendship between them, but led to a closer 
criticism on the part of the priest of Jesuit doctrine and an 
ultimate deviation from it. As to the exploits of diving from 
high monastery windows into rapid rivers, or climbing down 
perpendicular cliffs in dead darkness with the sea rolling at the 
foot, they are as silver in Jerusalem in the days of Solomon— 
nothing accounted of. Search may be made for specimens of the 
wit and talent of this “ brilliant young journalist” in his con- 
versation, but it will be fruitless. Like a sensible journalist, he 
keeps his epigrams for his articles. The novel is not without 
cleverness, spirit, and ambition, but it lacks sober ordinary 
sense. As to its title, that remains unexplained. Who was the 
“slave” and what the “lamp” never appears. It may have been 
the lamp of Jesuit plot, or Bourbon conspiracy, or Socialist 
terror, or police detection, or newspaper night-work—for all these 
elements are present. It cannot have been the “sacred lamp” 
we know of; for then it would have been, or might have been, 
amusing. 

Taken at his Word does not open encouragingly. The style is 
prosaic, the reader thinks he is going to have, in the small local 
affairs of Pettiton, the well-worn politics of Little Pedlington, and 
the hero appears in the light of an imitation Claimant. All this 
changes before the middle of the first volume. The Pettiton 
people, their politics and knavish tricks, are much like those of 
other small provincial towns, but they are described with a brisk 
humour by no means common. Langdon, the hero, develops his 
character in a way to act on the reader as he does on the other 
personages of the story, to interest and inspire faith in the face 
of evident fraud. The story is not a great one. It could not 
be, lacking as it does enthusiasm, aspiration, reverence, and even 
moral elevation ; but it has much more than average interest and 
power. It has true drawing of human nature. It shows circum- 
stance acting on character, and character modifying and modu- 
lating into growth. Those who read modern novels will 
know how rare is this talent. Langdon starts with a fraudulent 
device; but he is not so mean as his deed, nor is his deceit 
altogether base in motive. Still it is a lie, and the trammels of 
it bind him to misery, if not endless, certainly intense. Langdon 
is a sceptic, a pessimist, a scorner of humanity. He has to learn 
bitterly the lesson that fellow-creatures cannot be played with 
for self-interest with impunity, At a moment when he has 
parted under desperate conditions with the girl he loves, “he 
involuntarily offered a petition that God might bless her.” That 
this one act might be the seed of grace later to grow into a 
sheltering tree may well be believed, sown as it was in “a heart 
not corrupt.” Langdon’s life makes a story decidedly interesting 
and moving on close and rapid lines, It is interspersed with 
many amusing scenes among the Pettiton local potentates and 
“natural leaders.” “ ‘Politics? My dear lady, this is not 
politics!’ cried the Major in surprise. ‘No?’ she inquired 
doubtfully. ‘ Bless me, no; it’s a matter of principle.” The 
Major took the view, not theoretic, but often practical. 


“Rita” has Brought Together under that title a number of 
short stories which may or may not be reprints, no statement 
either way being made, The stories are as well worth repro- 
ducing or, as it may be, freshly offering to the public as short 
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stories used to be before the day of highly-finished novelettes 
initiated in France, and now so frequently sent us from America. 


' Most of them are sad, one or two fantastic, and all more or less 


sentimental, Moreover, they are not very short ; for the print is 
small and close and the volume of a goodly size, 


CHE CHETWYNDS OF INGESTRE,* 


HE joke of James I. when he asked if “Adam was a 
Lumley” would have required an affirmative answer if he 

had asked about the Chetwynds. The first of whom any record 
is preserved was named Adam. His name occurs in a forest roll 
as early as 1180. Turold, a Norman, held Chetwynd under 
Roger of Montgomery, at the time of the Domesday Survey, a 
hundred years or so before Adam, who was probably his lineal 
descendant. In 1344 the Chetwynd manor went by an heiress 
to the Peshalls. But some eighty years before this, the Ingestre 
branch had been founded by a grandson of Adam, and flourished 
for more than five hundred years. “From 1263 to 1767, four- 
teen generations, the inheritance never once passed into the 
female line, and but for an unfortunate breach of the entail, 
Ingestre would still be the property of the Chetwynd 
family.” Lord Shrewsbury, no doubt, does not see where the 
“ unfortunate” part of the breach comes in ; but it must be dif- 
ferent for the younger branches of the old family, of which Mr. 
Chetwynd Stapylton is one, his immediate ancestors having added 
the second surname on marriage with a Stapylton heiress, In- 
gestre was bequeathed to his niece, Mrs. John Talbot, by the 
third Viscount. Though the Talbots, who subsequently succeeded 
to the Shrewsbury title, took the name of Chetwynd, they are 
not, heraldically speaking, their heirs. “The present Viscount,” 
we are told, “ still keeps the farms at Booth and Haselour, and 
sundry other small estates of his ancestors in Staffordshire”; but 
what the fourth Viscount had done to be disinherited Mr. Chet- 
wynd Stapylton can only guess. He fancies it had something to 
do with “the discovery of profane orgies of the grossest depravity 
enacted at Medmenham Abbey.” Any way, it is by no means clear 


' from either the narrative or the pedigree whether it was the 


third Viscount or the second who was Mrs. Talbot’s uncle and 
left Ingestre away from the family. On p. 243 Mr. Chetwynd 
Stapylton promises presently to endeavour to show how Ingestre 
was alienated ; but, as a fact, he never does so, The mystery is 
left unsolved. Indeed, it is, perhaps, to be inferred that the third 
lord never had the place. 

This Lord Chetwynd is frequently mentioned by Miss Meteyard 
in her Life of Wedgwood, Miss Chetwynd, his daughter, intro- 
duced the great potter to Queen Charlotte. Wedgwood, with 
the help of “ Athenian Stuart,” the architect, devised a wonderful 
monument for the Viscount in Ashley Church, where he was 
buried. It consisted of a classical shrine, in white marble, and 
had a black vase, made at Etruria, standing in a niche. It was, 
of course, restored away a few years ago, being probably much 
too beautiful and curious to let the modern mock-Gothic look 


‘well beside it. Fortunately before it was broken up, and the 


walls mended with the fragments, Miss Meteyard had en- 
graved it. The description of Ingestre House is decidedly 
meagre. We should like to know exactly when it was 
built, and by whom. From a passage relating to Walter Chet- 
wynd (p. 207), it would appear that the author is under the 
impression that the south front is his, or was his, for it was 
burnt and repaired again in 1882. But, to judge by the photo- 
graphic view which forms a frontispiece, it is clearly Elizabethan, 
or very early Jacobean at the latest. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Papworth does not mention it in his valuable list. The architect 
or builder employed after the fire could not, of course, leave the 
old design alone; but, by removing the gables, has taken many 
years off the apparent age. Mr. Chetwynd Stapylton’s heraldry is 
always very correct when he gives any; but he is a little tiresome 
when, for instance, he mentions, in the list of shields in the 
index, coats which are similarly mentioned, without any descrip- 
tion, in the text. This is one of the rare cases in which the index 
is better than the book. 

Some of the most interesting pages relate to the detention of 
Queen Mary of Scotland. At Chartley she is said to have 
baptized the child of one of her servants, as no priest was at 
hand. This was perfectly canonical, and a reminiscence of 
“ nurse-baptism ” is contained in our Service where the officiating 
clergyman asks if the child be already baptized—meaning by the 
nurse, the doctor, or any other lay person. Of late years, it is 


* The Chetwynds of a History of that Family from a 


By H. Chetwynd Stapylice, London: Longmans. 


said that the Romanists refuse to acknowledge the validity of 
Protestant baptism ; but, if so, they expressly contravene their 
own ecclesiastical laws. We cannot accept the second part 
of Mr. Chetwynd Stapylton’s notice of this occurrence. The 
Queen cannot have given the child “her own names.” She 
had but one Christian name, and double names cannot be 
said to have come into use till long afterwards. The Chetwynds 
of Ingestre had a cadet branch, the Chetwynds of Grendon, 
descended from the fourth son of John, who was “of Ingestre,” 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They took, to use Sir B. 
Burke's usual euphemism, to mercantile pursuits. One of them 
was an ironmaster at Rugeley. Another was a burgess of 
Bristol. The third generation of ironmasters took also to mill- 
owning, and seem to have been well-to-do folk. Another of this 
branch inherited Grendon from his distant cousin ; and another was 
a “ Child’s Coat Seller” at the Golden Key, in the Savoy, about 
1685. Another, having inherited Grendon as well as Brocton, 
was made a baronet in 1795, and was ancestor of the well-known 


sportsman, Sir George Chetwynd, 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S LORD DERBY.* 


y= were important to Mr. Saintsbury to disarm the critic of 
his monograph on Lord Derby, the latest addition to “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series, he might certainly plead the 
difficulty of what must have been, with perhaps one exception, 
the most difficult biography of them all. Indeed, there are not 
many men who would not find the attempt at disarmament 
imposed on them by sheer inability to resist critical attack. To 
be able to face such attack, or, better still, to escape provoking it, 
the biographer of the fourteenth Earl of Derby requires to possess 
several attributes which are not very often found in company. 
He has to be, of course—as every biographer, to do his work pro- 
perly, must be—more or less in sympathy with his hero; he has 
to be—or, at any rate, in our judgment, he ought to be—so far as 
his personal views are concerned, a pronounced Tory of the “ real 
old brand”; and, lastly, he must be a man of the world, and of 
affairs, familiar with the legitimate give-and-take of politics, as 
well as (critically, of course) with its unworthier shifts and com- 
promises. Now he may, of course, have the first of these qualifi- 
cations without either the second or the third; and to have the 
second creates rather a presumption than otherwise against his 
possessing other two. A mere appreciative admirer of Lord Derby’s 
brilliant powers and striking personality is like to forgive him too 
easily his lapses from principle, and to fail in discrimination be- 
tween the more and the less defensible passages in his career. A 
strict and sincere Tory of the real old brand might not, as such, 
be able to away with some parts of his political history at all, and 
would be apt to dogmatize in vacuo, and to condemn with too 
little allowance for the medium in which all political action takes 
place. In Mr. Saintsbury the projectors of this series have found 
Lord Derby a biographer who combines these rarely associated 
qualifications, The most active and striking period of the statesman’s 
public career coincided with the most impressionable and receptive 
period of the writer’s life, and inspired him, therefore, with that 
youthful enthusiasm which mellows under the influence of time 
into the best and most wholesome kind of stimulant that a 
biographer can have. As to the second and third qualifications, 
we need not to enlarge upon them. Mr. Saintsbury is avowedly 
a Tory of the real old brand, of which but few bottles, alas! 
are still left in the literary bin. Our memory, indeed, can at 
the moment recall to us no more than one or two others reposing 
in the sawdust at Mr. Saintsbury’s side. Time, the bibulous, 
has drunk the rest. But if that is Mr. Saintsbury’s own 
political standpoint—if, to take his own working definition of 
a Tory, he habitually surveys political questions through the 
eyes of one “ who would at the respective times and in the re- 
spective circumstances have opposed Catholic Emancipation, Re- 
form, the Repeal of the Corn-laws, and the whole Irish legisla- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone ”—he knows political men and things too 
well to judge them by the impracticable standards, and dismiss 
them with the uninformed verdicts, of the common-room and the 
country parsonage. Hence, as has been said, he is fitted as few 
men are to write the life of a statesman who quitted the Whig 
party to become leader of the Tories, and who in that capacity 
democratized the political system of his country. 

The first of these two incidents in Lord Derby’s career makes 
less demand, of course, on the impartiality of his biographer than 
the other ; or, at any rate, it requires an impartiality of a different 
kind. It is an incident agreeable to Mr. Saintsbury’s political 
opinions, and his natural temptation would be to judge it too 
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leniently, just as in the other instance error in the direc- 
tion of undue severity would be the excess to be avoided. 
Lord Stanley’s conduct in 1834, however, is in itself far 
easier to explain and excuse than Lord Derby's in 1867. It is 
difficult, to us, at any rate, to believe that the Liberalism of 
this particular member of the Reform Administration of 1832 
went much deeper than that of his chief, while of Lord Grey's 
Whiggery he had none. His more or less prompt secession from 
his party after the Reform Act was passed was, we think, a 
matter of pretty certain prognostication. The Irish Church 
Temporalities question gave him a handsome excuse for re- 
signing ; but excuse of some kind or another could not have been 
long in presenting itself. Lord Derby, as his biographer more 
than once points out, had no “reasoned political faith ”—either 
then, or at any other period of his career. He was one degree better 
off—unless, indeed, it should be described as worse off—than 
a certain well-known publicist of our own day, of whom it was 
complained by an impatient colleague that he was not only with- 
out political principles, but “had not even tendencies,” The 
public action of Mr. Saintsbury’s hero was all his life at the 
mercy of that one or other of some three or four tendencies which 
happened for the moment to be in the ascendent. Intensely 
aristocratic instincts gave at one time a Tory directivn to his 
policy; at another time his love of amusement, indifference 
to politics, distaste for drudgery, and detestation of bore- 
dom, would prevent him from taking, or at any rate from 
persevering in, the course which the aforesaid instincts 
dictated ; and at yet another, and this the worst time for 
his country and his own reputation, the reckless spirit of the 
sportsman, to whom the battle of politics was a mere game 
in which winning was the first if not the only thing to be 
thought of, would impel him to a line of action from which 
both his prepossessions and his characteristics would otherwise 
have held him back. This is not, we are aware, an attractive 
or inspiring picture of a statesman whose external qualities, so to 
call them, appealed impressively enough to the imagination ; but 
it is, we are afraid, a substantially true picture of the late Lord 
Derby, and, what is more, it is one which Mr. Saintsbury’s 
biography—a biography distinguished throughout by scrupulous 
fairness towards its subject, and, indeed, by a desire to make all 
reasonable allowance for his shortcomings—leaves in its main 
features untouched. 

We agree with Mr. Saintsbury that no exception can freely be 
taken to the then Lord Stanley's attitude during the first ten 
years after his secession from the Whig party. The position of 
a free-lance was practically forced upon him by the contemporary 
condition of parties and the general political circumstances of 
the time. And we are even less disposed than Mr. Saintsbury 
to blame him for his refusal to undertake the formation of a 
Government in 1846. But the sudden abandonment of the task 
imposed upon him by the plainest duty to his country at the crisis 
of the Crimean war was an act which no amount of palliative 
special pleading can ever do more than feebly extenuate. The 
Peelites, no doubt, behaved abominably, and Lord Palmerston’s 
own conduct on this occasion showed mighty little of that patriotic 
spirit in which he was supposed to be so much superior to certain of 
his colleagues. But a party leader, and, above all, the leader of a 
Tory party, in Lord Derby’s position, had simply no more business 
at such a moment to entertain the considerations by which he was 
in fact influenced, than a colonel would have to disobey an order to 
go to the front, on the ground that he was not satisfied with the 
quality of his regiment. And the best case that] Mr. Saintsbury 
(who virtually enters a plea of guilty on behalf of his client) can 
make out in mitigation of sentence really amounts to no more than 
this, that Lord Derby's colleagues, not having distinguished them- 
selves in office three years before, he did not think them strong 
enough to undertake the task again, in even more difficult cir- 
cumstances, with credit to themselves or him. Which is to say, 
that his decision was ultimately determined by precisely the 
same indefensible kind of motive as is ascribed above to our 
hypothetical colonel. 

The 1867 case is no doubt a little more complex ; for, though 
Lord Derby’s action in that case was in itself more conspicuously, 
because positively, instead of negatively, censurable, there are 
excuses, as his biographer, we think justly, urges, to be made for 
him which in the former instance are not available. Mr. Saints- 
bury, who lends, we are glad to see, the authority of an acute 
and highly-trained critic of politics to that more modern, and we 
believe more accurate, view of the parentage of the Household 
Suffrage Act which affiliates it, not to Mr. Disraeli, but to Lord 
Derby, has set forth the reasons for his opinion in careful detail ; 
and, as regards some of them at any rate, we are prepared to 
admit that the explanation of Lord Derby’s leap in the dark is to 
8 certain extent also his excuse. It is fair enough, for instance, 


to remind us that “to Reform as such Lord Derby had never any 
objection.” And it is true, again, and in some sense a palliation 
of his conduct, that the recklessness which, among other evidences, 
discredits the theory of Mr. Disraeli’s authorship was an inbred 
and lifelong characteristic of Mr. Disraeli’s chief. But these con- 
siderations, though they do go some little. way to excuse his 
action, leave the gravest feature of it still unjustified. A states- 
man in Lord Derby's position might be reckless by instinct and 
a Reformer by tradition without therefore forgetting that neither 
tendency nor training could be validly pleaded in answer to a 
charge of having betrayed the confidence of all that large body 
of his countrymen who were not misled by either of these in- 
fluences into regarding the Reform Bill of 1867 as anything but 
what it has proved to be—a disastrous measure. 

That he did betray their confidence is undeniable, and if the 
betrayal was not absolutely deliberate, that was only because he 
was too much bent upon winning the party game to think of 
them at all. This practically brings us round again to the 
dishing-the-Whigs explanation, which, however, we confess to 
having always found the only one that is really adequate to ac- 
count for Lord Derby’s conduct in the affair. That is to say, the 
desire to dish the Whigs was what made him do the thing, 
though Reforming traditions may have made him partially in- 
sensible to the danger of it, and natural recklessness have 
determined him to dare what danger he saw. Indeed, Mr. 
Saintsbury seems to us to have virtually sanctioned this view of 
the case in suggesting that, “in addition to a genuine wish to get 
the question done with and out of the way, a little of the 
apres moi le déluge feeling entered into his motives”; and he 
somewhat strangely adds that “this would not be discreditable, 
for we must always remember that to Reform as such Lord 
Derby had never had any objection.” But his absence of objec- 
tion to Reform in the abstract cannot be pleaded to save him 
from discredit, unless we assume that it led him to regard this 
particular Reform as safe ; in which case no “ aprés moi le déluge 
feeling” could have entered into his motives. 

There is, however, much more for a competent biographer of 
Lord Derby to do than is involved in a mere review of his political 
career ; and Mr, Saintsbury is even happier in his delineation of 
the man than in his criticism of the politician. The examination 
of Lord Derby's work as a scholar and translator is excellently 
well done, and the merits and demerits of his version of the Iliad 
have never been more justly appraised. And it is, perhaps, 
superfluous to add that the book is written with all Mr. 
Saintsbury’s customary animation of style, and that it abounds in 
those shrewd, and often humorous, comments on men and affairs 
which enliven everything he writes. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER.* 


i this book obtains the success it deserves, the railway book~- 
stalls will soon be as loaded with fabulous biographies of 
gamekeepers as they are at present with dull and apocryphal 
detective stories; but for the moment there can be no question 
that the autobiography of John Wilkins is as unique as it un- 
doubtedly is genuine; for, though the reader will often be re- 
minded of the works of Richard Jefferies, there can really be no 
comparison between the two writers. Jefferies was a poet and 
scholar at heart as well as a sportsman, and the keenest enjoy- 
ment of nature was the chief motive in his habits of observa- 
tion. He was, in fact, an amateur; whereas from first to last 
Wilkins is strictly and severely professional—a keeper in heart 
and soul, the son of a keeper, born in the twenties, when game- 
preservation was carried on with a severity of which the present 
generation can form no idea; when the keeper was a real power 
in the land, and a heavier punishment awaited the convicted 
poacher than would now be awarded to burglars who had half- 
murdered a family and three or four policemen. gy. on p. 82 
we are told how, for snaring one rabbit, a man was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and on p. 128, after a capital account of 
the pursuit and capture of three smashers at Chesham, it is re- 
corded that the head of the gang, who had successfully passed a 
quantity of bad half-crowns, got off with “six months hard,” 
while his two confederates were awarded only four months each. 
Mr. Wilkins has two editors, who have done their work well— 
excellently well we should have said had they refrained from in- 
serting here and there some singularly inane notes and comments 
of their own—for they have, as they state in the preface, given the 
old keeper’s story exactly in his own words, and he has a rare 
talent for concise and vigorous narrative. Poaching anecdotes 
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occupy the greater portion of the three books into which this 
volume of 440 pages is most unnecessarily divided. Mr. Wilkins’s 
method of dealing with his natural enemies is as unusual as it 
appears to have been effective. “Always treat your poacher as a 
man and as a brother” was the principle on which he acted, and 
which was approved and confirmed by the whole of his long 
experience. Thus, though he would resort to every trick known 
in the trade to catch his man red-handed, and though he could 
and did fight like a lion when attacked, yet he never struck the 
first blow or handled his captives roughly, and when the struggle 
was over, the night’s proceedings more often than not seem to 
have been wound up with a cheerful supper at the lodge, where 
conquerors and conquered hob-nobbed together till daylight. 
Before the Bench, too, Wilkins’s treatment of the prisoner was as 
unlike that of most keepers as can well be imagined. He never 
‘brought up a case unless he had such evidence as must ensure a 
conviction, and when in Court never tried to prove too much; on 
the contrary, when earnestly besought by the culprit not “to be 
too hard on him,” he would, unless closely questioned, suppress 
many details which might enhance the severity of the sentence, 
and this once pronounced he never, as is too often the case with 
the guardians of our game, bore a grudge against the victim, or 
endeavoured to hang the dog with the bad name. On the other 
hand, when the poacher emerged from the gaol to which he was 
almost invariably consigned—for fines were well-nigh unheard of in 
those days— Wilkins would often be the first to give him help in the 
way of clothes, money, or rabbits, which appear then to have 
deen in a large degree the perquisites of the keeper. The gratify- 
ing result of this kindly system was that an enemy was frequently 
<onverted into a friend, a thief into an honest man, and on many 
occasions information was secretly given by an old adversary 
which enabled Wilkins to save his pheasants by scaring the gang 
almost before they had set foot within the wood. All the 
accounts of his dealing with poachers are amusing, and told with 
much spirit, and the fight at “ Honeysuckle Gate,” in the chapter 
headed “ A Bloody Fray,” was as rough a piece of work as was 
ever fortunately stopped short of murder. 

In all matters connected with his business—in dog-breaking, 
and even in the destruction of vermin—Mr. Wilkins insists on 
the necessity of humane and gentle dealing, a habit of mind all 
‘the more wonderful when it is remembered that his contem- 
poraries were wont, as a rule, to act in direct antagonism to these 
~views. Any sportsman old enough to have shot much in the time 
to which this work chiefly refers must have a vivid recollection of 
many a day’s enjoyment marred by the yells of wretched pointers 
or retrievers under merciless flagellation, administered at intervals 

by exasperated owners and keepers, more often as an act of 
private vengeance than for the instruction or admonishment of 
the culprit. Less of this cruelty goes on at present. Yet have 
we heard within late years of a man, otherwise kind-hearted to 
tenderness, who habitually carried a short piece of stout chain 
wherewith to belabour his retriever, an incorrigible runner-in 
who ought never to have been taken out with a party—a fact of 
which his master was perfectly conscious, but considered that re- 
peated and savage thrashings with steel links were ample atone- 
‘ment to host and comrades for pheasants flushed and coverts 
untimely disturbed. 

Mr. Wilkins gives very elaborate details of his system of educa- 
tion, which his readers may well study and lay to heart ; but his 
grand secret is revealed in one of the first sentences :—“ Many 
keepers will tell you that there are several different methods of break- 
ing in dogs. I myself have seen various methods tried, and have 
come to the conclusion that there is only one which can be suc- 
cessfully adopted for all dogs, and that is kindness, patience, 
and perseverance. Interest your young dog whilst you are in- 
structing him.” He never wearies of repeating that, if a man 
cannot keep his temper, he has no right to set up as a dog-tutor. 

Reference has already been made to the not very brilliant 
remarks which the editors have thought fit to interpolate; we are 
therefore compelled, in common justice, to draw attention to one 
of their sayings which will come home to most households. The 
author rules that “ when your dog” (he is speaking of retrievers) 
“is four or five months old, you should have him in the house if 

your wife does not object”; while the editors overcome the sug- 
gested difficulty by adding, “If she does, get rid of her, and keep 
the dog.” 

Save in the cause of humanity, Mr. Wilkins is as little 
dogmatic as it is possible for a man of his experience to be. He 
admits, in effect, that other keepers may have other, and better, 
devices than his own for the preservation of game, and contents 
himself with relating, in the simplest language, his mode of 
procedure in the various branches of his calling. Few are the 
_pages from which something may not be learnt, even by those 
who fancy themselves well informed as to the habits of our 


fauna. How many sportsmen, for instance, know that a hare or 
rabbit will always take the same run through a hedge or into a 
wood ; that a run is exclusively the property of the family who 
first made it; or that, if a rabbit is driven by fear into a run 
which does not belong to it, “the effect is at once shown by a 
marked decrease of speed”? Yet the labourers who work in the 
fields have observed and know these, and such-like, things well 
enough ; and if the keeper does not also know them, then is he 
no match for the labourer, should the latter elect to do a bit of 
poaching. 

Most game-preservers have been annoyed by the presence of 
magpies, crows, and jays in the woods, and keepers are by way of 
waging bitter war against winged vermin; but how many of our 
servants in velveteen know a tenth part of the dodges for destruc- 
tion which Mr. Wilkins has now published? It must, indeed, be 
sorrowfully admitted that for a man who proclaims that a keeper 
if wise will always preserve foxes wherever hounds hunt, and 
that he himself has always done so, he displays an ominously 
scientific knowledge of vulpecide art ; but let us hope that in this 
case he speaks rather from theory than practice. His recipe for 
a mixture to bolt rabbits from their earths the day before a 
shooting-party should be well worth a trial—it must be nasty, 
and it might be efficacious. 

The illustrations are the only feeble part of the book, and, with 
the exception of the author’s portrait, are altogether unworthy. 


JOHNSON’S LETTERS.* 


Li was in 1887 that Dr. Birkbeck Hill issued his six-volume 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and in the interval he 
has put forth several works relating to the subject. He has 
now added to the monument he has raised to the author of his 
idolatry a couple of volumes, which, being in the same form and 
more intimately connected with the Life than his other issues, 
may almost be regarded as supplementary to that Life. These 
comprise Johnson’s letters, as far as Dr. Birkbeck Hill has been 
able to collect them. The total number indicated in the Table of 
Contents is 1,044—not a very large gathering for a literary man 
who lived to seventy-five ; but, on the other hand, quite as many 
as could be expected from one who preferred to talk rather than 
write, and who admitted that he wrote letters with more difficulty 
than some other people who wrote nothing else. The entire 
collection, however, does not actually represent all those epistles 
of which a list is given, since Dr. Hill has not reprinted the ex- 
amples, about 340in all, included by Boswell in the Life. This 
is an arrangement which, although inevitable, is not without its 
disadvantages, as it gives to many pages of the present volumes 
something of the aspect of that Barmecide feast, a Catalogue of 
Autographs ; and it is irritating and vexatious to find where one 
looks for a lengthy and interesting communication nothing but 
a brief and necessarily barren reference to another book. We 
are not by any means sure that, even at the risk of dupli- 
cation, it would not have been better to reprint the 340 
letters contained in the Life. But it must be confessed that 
the course taken has the effect of connecting inseparably Dr. 
Hill’s edition of the Life with Dr. Hill's edition of the Letters, 
and this, while it obviously suggests that they might with pro- 
priety have been issued together at first, is so strong an argu- 
ment from the publishers’ point of view, that it must perforce 
be admitted as good. Still, we should not be in the least sur- 
prised if this arrangement, however to be defended, is regarded 
as detracting from the finality of what is otherwise a most com- 
mendable piece of literary journey-work. When Dr, Birkbeck Hill 
gives us, in three more volumes, the complete and definitive 
edition of the Lives of the Poets, which we have a right to expect 
from him—that it is by no means the easiest part of his task we 
are fully aware—we shall have, in eleven volumes, such a 
memorial of Johnson as, in an age of hand-to-mouth editing 
and ready-made compilation, may safely be cited as a memorable 
example of sound execution and conscientious scholarship. 

If Dr. Birkbeck Hill has not reprinted the letters already 
contained in his edition of Boswell, he has, at any rate, added 
largely to the number of those already given to the world since 
his uprivalled industry has enabled him to ferret out from the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, from Notes and Queries, 
from private collections like that of Mr. Alfred Morrison, and 
from auctioneers’ catalogues and other sources no less than 
between ninety and a hundred unpublished specimens of John- 
son’s correspondence, Sixty-two of these are to Dr. Taylor, of 
Market Bosworth in Leicestershire, and these are only part of a 


* Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L, 2 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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larger series of one hundred and four, the remainder of which, 
if existent, are yet unrecovered. It would be too much to say 
that any of the new additions are of signal importance. Dr. 
Taylor, a cattle-breeding clergyman who had difficulties with his 
wife, was not a person who was calculated to bring out the more 
interesting side of his correspondent, who seems to have clung to 
him “ for old sake’s sake,” rather than from any specially sympa- 
thetic attraction, and the remaining specimens, with one excep- 
tion, are not of absorbing interest. But the one exception, which 
Dr. Hill rightly regards as the gem of the whole collection, is a 
letter from Johnson to his wife. It is facsimiled in the same excel- 
lent manner as the example of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson, 
given in Lord Carnarvon’s edition; and one may almost fancy 
one holds in one’s hand the actual document which Johnson ad- 
dressed, in January 1739, to his “ Dearest Tetty,” his “ charming 
Love,” his “dear Girl” (who was fifty), his “most amiable 
woman in the world.” “TI still promise myself,” he says, “ many 
happy years from your tenderness and affection, which I some- 
times hope our misfortunes have not yet deprived me of.” Again, 
“ You have already suffered more [she has been ill] than I can 
bear to reflect upon, and I hope more than either of us shall suffer 
again. One part at least I have often flattered myself we shall 
avoid for the future, our troubles will surely never separate us 
more.” The letter is full of the tenderest affection, the most 
genuine solicitude; and it has had the odd effect of stirring Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill into a perfectly needless and unjustifiable attack 
upon Lord Macaulay. If Mrs, Johnson, instead of being “ only 
a decent married woman,” had been “a royal harlot” like 
Barbara Palmer, Lord Macaulay (Dr. Hill thinks), “ instead of 
mocking her ‘ceruse bloom,’ might himself have laid on the 
colours with an ardour and a skill scarcely surpassed by Sir 
Peter Lely.” This kind of writing refutes itself. 


As may be anticipated, Dr. Birkbeck Hill has amply annotated 
the new volumes. But we are bound to say that the notes 
do not strike us as so much open to the charge of surplusage as 
those to the Life of Johnson ; certainly they are generally more 
relevant to the matter in hand than many of the curious ex- 
amples of linked quotation which formed a notable feature of 
the earlier work. Here and there, even now, one feels in- 
clined to question the rigid necessity for this or that footnote. 
For instance, it is surely superfluous to tell us that, when John- 
son says “to sleep or not to sleep,” that he is parodying “To be 
or not to be,” Hamlet, act. iii., sc. 1, 1. 56, or to give the precise 
place where Shakspeare calls Falstaff “ fat Jack.” Again, in other 
places, Dr. Hill speaks hesitatingly where he might be certain. 
Apparently he has not yet succeeded in ascertaining definitely 
when Rasselas was published. It was, no doubt, published in 
April 1759, he says, because it was reviewed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that month. But a reference to any contemporary 
newspaper, e.g. Johnson’s own favourite, the London Chronicle, 
would have told him that it was advertised on Saturday, April 14, 
for publication on the following Thursday (the 19th), and that 
on the 21st appeared eight columns of extract from it, 
with a footnote, saying that it had been “just published.” 
In another place he quotes from the Gentleman's Magazine 
the inscription on Hogarth’s tomb at Chiswick simply, as far as 
one can judge, because it is there given incorrectly. But 
Garrick’s quatrains on the tomb are still perfectly legible, and 
why it should be necessary to go to the Gentleman's Magazine for 
them is to us inconceivable. These, however, are but trifles, 
Among the novelties in these notes is a curious discovery— 
namely, that the poem which usually appears in the works of 
Collins as his first effort is not the one which he wrote; and at 
p. 98 there is a curious letter from Thrale, the brewer, to his 
future mother-in-law and her daughter. There are also three 
new anecdotes of Johnson, all characteristic. One of these we 
transcribe :— 

‘Johnson was famous for an assertion that no man ever 
laboured for labour’s sake, but that all, whatever were their 
pursuits, followed them from motives of interest, however 
they might disguise the real end from themselves or others, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, knowing that this was a favourite sub- 
ject, and much wishing to draw the Dr. out before a large 
party of ladies, commenced his address to him with: “ Well, 

r., I have been the whole day — on a picture which 
has delighted me; I never labo so long with so great and 
unmingled pleasure.” “I beg your pardon, sir,” retorted 
Johnson, “ your pleasure was not derived from your labour, 
but from the reward you expect to derive from it. It was 
your interest made you pleased with your occupation ”—and a 
great deal more to the same effect, completely falling into Sir 

oshua’s scheme, and amusing the whole company with his 
declamation. At last, turning to the ladies, he expressed 
himself fearful they must Revoleis tired by so long a discourse 
on so dry a subject; but, added he, “ Ladies, I can at once 


illustrate all I have been saying to Sir Joshua, and render my 
meaning perfectly intelligible to you, by remarking that, when 
Leander swam the Hellespont he did not do so from a love of 


swimming.”’ 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Ww some trifling exceptions this book is a reprint of the 
letters contributed to a London newspaper by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill on the occasion of his recent visit to South 
Africa, and it may be said at once that it has shortcomings such 
as are inherent in works of this description. It is somewhat 
formless, and a style which allows a writer born on this side of 
the Atlantic to talk of “elevating” flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle cannot be commended. Other faults it has also common 
to the productions of the amateur; in short, it is probable that. 
had Men, Mines, and Animals been written by an unknown 
person, it would not have attracted a large share of public atten- 
tion on its literary merits. Having said so much we will add 
that, on the whole, we rejoice that Lord Randolph took the advice- 
of his publishers, as he tells us in his frank and amusing preface, 
and against his own wish consented to reprint these letters, which 
contain much useful information, and are a valuable addition to the 
literature of South African travel. Nothing is easier than to 
sneer at the “cocksureness” and rapidly-formed opinions of the 
globe-trotter, and doubtless such opinions are frequently wrong ; 
but, on the other hand, it is idle to contend that the views of a 
man of known ability, formed on the spot, are without weight and: 
undeserving of consideration. The spirit of frankness in which 
this book is written will be apparent to the most casual reader. 
What the author believed, that he has set down, often with a 
bluntness that must give offence; and surely this is worthy of 
honour in days when so many consider it necessary to conciliate- 
their critics by gilding disagreeable truths, or even by suppress- 
ing them altogether. In his desire to extenuate nothing the 
writer does not even spare himself. Thus, it must have been. 
obvious to him that the history of his encounter with the family 
party of lions reads somewhat comically; but Lord Randolph has. 
not on that account suppressed a single detail however unheroic,. 
or attempted to hide the state of feeling induced in him by the 
adventure. It is not often that sportsmen are so candid. 
Lord Randolph Churchill arrived at Cape Town after a pleasant 
voyage, and, like every other visitor, found the environs of that. 
city to be beautiful, and was moved to wonder that more English 
people should not choose to winter there instead of spending their 
substance among foreigners in Southern Europe. Scarcely had 
he set foot on African soil when he felt himself qualified to- 
announce, to the great satisfaction, as will be remembered, of a 
portion of the English press, that any other policy than that pur- 
sued by Mr. Gladstone after the rout of Majuba Hill “ might 
have lost Cape Colony.” On the following page we learn that im 
the writer's opinion the re-erection of the Transvaal into an inde- 
pendent State has added another powerful factor “to the forces 
of disunion in South Africa.” Whether the putting down of the 
Boers would have cost England the Cape Colony or not eannot- 
now be known, but we imagine that many acquainted with the 
country would hold the Transvaal to be the more valuable 
possession of the two. Some, indeed, might go so far as to be 
willing to exchange all our territories in Africa outside of the 
Nile Valley for the absolute and undisputed possession of that. 
same Transvaal and its ports, Natal and Delagoa Bay. For here 
is the richest land in Africa, and, indeed, Mexico alone excepted, 
in the whdle world, and the most blessed, moreover, in the 
matter of climate. All this Lord Randolph saw clearly, for 
he says:—“I adhere to the opinion [ expressed in a former 
letter, that the restoration of Dutch independence was neees- 
sary, if not essential, to the peaceful government of the Cape 
Colony ; but viewing the Transvaal as it is, and calculating what 
it might be if its possessors and rulers were English, one cannot. 
but lament that so splendid a territory should have ceased to be- 
British.” He believes, indeed, that ultimately the gold-fields wilt 
attract a sufficient English-speaking population to rule the Trans- 
vaal, and this may be true. But it will never rule it for England,and 
many a generation must go by before those who once were British 
subjects and their descendants forget how Mr. Gladstone, with 
the consent of the Liberal majority of Parliament, first deserted 
them and then handed them over to the mercies of the vietorious 
Boers. This memory, in all probability, will prove fatal to the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Crown in the Transvaal 
under any circumstances which it is possible to forecast. Mean- 
while, the Englishman dwelling there meets with bad treatment. 
Like the Kafir, he is practically excluded from the franchise, and 


* Men, Mines, and Animals in South Africa. Lord Bandelpk 
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in compensation is allowed to pay most of the expenses of Govern- 
ment. Thus Lord Randolph tells us that an English resident in 
Johannesburg pays annually on property of a value of 5,000/. 
rates and taxes to the extent of 153/. 1s. 10d., whereas a Boer 
owning a property of the same value in Pretoria pays taxes to 
the amount of 15/. 3s. 6d. After this it is not astonishing to 
learn that corruption “sways violently and malignantly Govern- 
ment circles in the Transvaal.” Lord Randolph Churchill sums 
up his view of the position and future of the Boer inhabitants of 
the South African Republic in a passage which we will quote, 
though it is to be feared that it may not prove pleasant reading 
to the members of the Africander Bund and those who sympa- 
thize with them :— 

‘The days of the Transvaal Boers as an independent and 
distinct nationality in South Africa are numbered ; they will 
= away unhonoured, unlamented, scarcely even remem- 

red, by the native or by the European settler. Having had 
given to them great ions and d opportunities, they 
will be written of only for their cruelty towards and tyranny 
over the native races, their fanaticism, their ignorance, and 
their selfishness ; they will be handed down to posterity by 
tradition as having conferred no single benefit upon any single 
human being, not even upon themselves, and upon the pages 
of African history they will leave the shadow, but only a 
shadow, of a dark reputation and an evil name.’ 


For our part, we think that the Boer has more last in him than 
the writer believes, and that the time will indeed be long before 
the natives forget the treatment meted out to them by him. 
Also, to do his race justice, it has been the means of opening up 
South Africa to the uses of civilized man—a task best executed 
by the hard of heart. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s journey from the Transvaal to 
Mashonaland—part of the vast and newly-acquired territory of 
the British South Africa Company—was long, expensive, in- 
teresting, and agreeably varied by sporting adventures. With 
the country itself he seems, on the whole, to have been somewhat 
disappointed ; moreover, he speaks dubiously of its mineral re- 
sources. Horse sickness—that scourge of Southern Africa—and 
the almost insuperable difficulties of travel in these regions, toge- 
ther with the “pinching out” of sundry promising gold-reefs, 
appear to have impressed his mind, perhaps unduly, although 
he found courage to purchase a large interest in a mine. That 
parts of Matabeleland and Mashonaland are unhealthy, and even 
fatal to white men at certain seasons of the year (more especially 
if they chance to be unprovided with medicines and suitable 
food), is conclusively shown by the fact that at one of his outspan 
places Lord Randolph was brought face to face with an ominous 
row of fourteen graves, each of which hid the bones of a traveller 
who had succumbed to fever. It must be remembered, however, 
that most parts of Africa could show such evidences of the ill-luck 
of pioneers. Owing to the workings of some little understood 
law, in the southern and healthier portions of that continent, as 
civilization increases and the veldt grows “tame,” malaria, horse 
sickness, and “ fly” dwindle, and finally vanish away. All that 
the writer of this book proves is that as yet we know little of the 
true value of our new possessions; indeed, when their vast 


extent and varied character are taken into consideration, it will be 


seen that years must go by before they are even fully explored. 
Meanwhile, these pages make it evident that the Chartered Com- 
pany is doing a great work, and doing it well. Scarcely a shot 
thas been fired in anger, vast difficulties have been overcome. 
Lobengula has been conciliated, Portuguese and Boer aggression 
have been repressed, a thriving settlement has been built and 
connected with the outside world by the telegraph-wire, all in 
the space of some two years. This is an achievement of which 
Englishmen may well be proud; nor will a perusal of the 
history of the beginnings of the other South African colonies and 
States diminish their satisfaction. What is wanted now is a 
railway from the mouth of the Pungwe River to Fort Salisbury. 
Doubtless this will come in time, and with its advent most of 
the troubles that beset the infant colony will disappear. Yet it 
is to the lost Transvaal, and not to Matabeleland or any other 
portion of the continent, that Lord Randolph Churchill looks to 
bring a hitherto unimagined prosperity upon South Africa, and 
we agree with him. But once more we will quote his own 
a and perhaps the wisest in his instructive 
‘It is to the Transvaal wealth that I look for the attraction 

that may ere long thickly populate South Africa. It is im- 
possible not to oe that a policy, as some say of prudence, 

as others say of cowardice, compelled Great Britain to give 
up her direct authority over this land; but the riches of the 
world are there in abundance, nor is it in the power of a 
feeble, corrupt, and almost insolvent Boer Government to 
prevent or delay for long these riches being largely distributed 


among mankind. Pages I could write in praise of South 
Africa. . . . I can recommend it as being the region of 
the world most favoured by nature, either for the 

or the industry, or the wanderings of man.’ 


A MIRROR OF THE TURF.* 


of racing have been treading on each other's 
heels somewhat impatiently of late. We have had the 
admirable volume on Racing in the “Badminton Library,” Sir 
George Chetwynd’s Reminiscences, Mr. William Day's Reminis- 
cences, Mr. Black’s The Jockey Club and its Founders, and one or 
two other books treating of racing, following each other with con- 
siderable rapidity ; and now comes Mr. Curzon’s A Mirror of the 
Turf, which takes us over much of the ground that we had tra- 
versed in its immediate predecessors. Even in a review—perhaps, 
indeed, most especially in a review—comparisons are odious; none 
the less, however, is comparison a legitimate, and in many cases 
a necessary, part of criticism. In the present instance it must 
be admitted that the reiteration of matter given in the already- 
mentioned volumes is slightly wearisome. At the same time, 
we are able to pay Mr. Curzon the compliment of saying that, in 
spite of having read other books dealing largely with the same 
subjects so lately, we have found A Mirror of the Turf interest- 
ing and, for the most part, far from unreadable ; moreover, if it 
is not equal to one or two of the other treatises which we have 
mentioned, it is better than the remainder. 

The title is a good one, and, in so far as he has kept to its sub- 
ject, the author has been very fairly successful ; in short, he gives 
a good “ Mirror of the Turf,” in some of its aspects, but when he 
goes beyond his programme and writes a history of the turf, if 
he gives us what is good enough in its way, he takes us over 
ground of which we, and we suspect most ‘other readers of books 
on racing, had already become a little weary. It is but fair, 
however, to say that it was not for us, or for such as ourselves, 
that this book was written; in a preface, or, to be accurate, in 
what the author describes as “an exercise gallop to begin with,” 
he implies that his treatise is addressed to those who have neither 
read nor seen anything whatever of racing. The idea of writing 
the book would seem to have been inspired by a lady who once 
said to him—“ Pray, Mr. Curzon, what kind of horses are these 
which I notice are being milked upon the turf, and what becomes 
of the milk ?” : 

Mr. Curzon is fond of statistics, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say, of rough estimates. He would appear to be 
eternally reckoning, and calculating, and taking averages of a 
free-and-easy kind. “It has been computed,” “It should not 
be an over-estimate,” “It has been calculated,” or other guarded 
phrases of a similar nature, begin most of his sentences dealing 
with figures, and of these there are many. In giving some of his 
estimates, we must ask that, for brevity’s sake, some qualifying 
words of this sort should be understood to be implied, and that 
“about” should be supposed to stand immediately before all 
numerals. Having thus protected ourselves, we may proceed 
to say that he estimates the horses at present “devoted to 
the service of the turf,” including those in training, sires, 
mares, foals, and yearlings, at 10,000. On these he puts an 
average value of 300/. a-piece, and on the 3,000,000/, thus 
obtained he charges 5 per cent. interest, making 150,000/. a year 
for capital account. He then assumes that half the 10,000 
horses are in training, and allows 156/. per head for trainers’ 
bills, making 780,000/. a year, 10/. per head for entries and 
forfeits, making 50,000/. a year, and 25/. per head for travelling 
expenses and jockeys’ fees, amounting to an additional 125,000. 
a year. These sums make up a grand total of 1,105,000/. as the 
annual cost, including interest of capital and expenses, of the 
horses “devoted to the service of the turf.” No charge is made 
for the expenses of stud farms. He puts the number of persons 
“ employed in various capacities in direct connexion with racing” 
at 10,000, and the average earnings of these, including board and 
lodging, at 17. a week each, or more than half a million a year. 
These “facts and figures,” assuming them to be tolerably 
correct, may serve to give some idea of the magnitude of the 
annual expenditure on racing. Even this direct outlay upon 
horses is doubtless exceeded by the indirect outlay engendered 
by racing, in the form of money spent in going to see it. “It 
has been calculated,” for instance, “that no less than 120,000/. 
will be expended on the Derby Day by visitors to London and 
Epsom in travelling and personal expenses (i.e. eating and 
drinking),” and, as those who are in the habit of attending 
race-meetings are well aware (“and there are thousands at 


* A Mirror of the Turf; or, the Machinery of Horse-racing revealed, 
showing the S of Kings as it is To-day. By Louis Henry Curzon. 
London: Chayman & Hall Lite 1892. . 4 
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that kind of work nearly all the year round ”), “ travelling, 
hotel expenses, and entrance to race-grounds soon take the corners 
off a ten-pound note.” 

Mr. Curzon ventures with his note-book and calculations into 
precincts which we should fear to invade; where, for that 
matter, even the lady who wanted to know what became of race- 
horses’ milk might be able to correct and laugh at him; for, not 
content with estimating the number and cost of racehorses, and 
their expenses, as well as those of men who attend races, he goes 
so far as to appraise the value of the dresses worn by ladies at 
race-meetings, making no allowance for the fact that they might 
“do again.” He says that it was “recorded by the public press 
in a scandal case ” that “the Ascot and Goodwood trousseau of 
one fair but frail dame” had cost 1,128/. Then he proceeds to 
calculate, according to his wont, somewhat after this fashion. If 
the clothes of one fair but frail dame cost 564/. at each of two race- 
meetings, the average cost of the raiment of each of the “ four 
hundred and fifty most fashionable women” at Goodwood, fair, 
frail, or otherwise, would not be likely to be less than 200/., and 
adding, say, 10,000/. for that of all the less fashionable women at 
the same meeting, a total of 100,000/. would be arrived at. As 
to betting, the author quotes a writer of an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, who stated that, in all probability, “quite five 
millions sterling” was “annually risked in bets on horse-races ” 
in this country ; and he himself estimates the numbers of book- 
makers in Great Britain at 5,000, and that of “persons engaged 
in betting” at half a million. For the benefit of any one 
who may be thinking of becoming an owner of racehorses, 
we may observe that Mr. Curzon calculates the cost “at not 
less than 300/. per annum for each animal.” He mentions 
several instances, most of them well known, although given 
by different authorities with very varying amounts, of large 
sums won in bets. With an “it is said,” and an “ about,’ 
or words to the ‘same effect, he puts Mr. Smith’s winnings over 
Rosebery’s Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire at 100,000/.; Lord 
Hastings’s winnings over Lecturer’s Cesarewitch at 80,000/. ; and 
Mr. Chaplin’s winnings over Hermit, apparently in the Derby 
alone, at 100,000/. Much as we hear of great winnings in bets 
during the second half of this century, Mr. Curzon states that 
200,000/, was betted over a match ridden by a man and a lady in 
the year 1804. 

The chapter on “ Racing Rogueries” is one of the best and 
most original in the book. There are syndicates for other pur- 
poses than buying famous pictures and giving them to the nation. 
Among these are syndicates of owners of horses that have appa- 
rent chances of winning a handicap. “ By agreeing among our- 
selves,” said a writer of much experience to Mr. Curzon, “ we can 
land a first-rate stake, say sixty thousand.” After observing that in 
the case of three owners “ agreeing,” under such circumstances, the 
share of each would be 20,000/., he went on to say, “Is it not 
better then to co-operate? There will be other races and a horse 
will keep. Why oppose each other when by working as one 
man we can land the sum I have named?” Sometimes two, or 
even three, syndicates exist among the owners of horses entered 
for one race, and then it is aregular case of diamond cut diamond. 
All this is somewhat discouraging to ordinary backers. “ What 
a splendid field there is!” said one man to another, when the 
horses about to start for a handicap were at the post. “Yes,” 
was the reply, “no less, I see, than fifteen. What a pity it is 
that three only of the lot are trying!” 

The so-called “ Racing Adventures” are short biographies of 
five men who rose from the ranks chiefly by betting—namely, 
Messrs. Davies, Swindell, Gully, Ridsdale, and Crockford ; the 
latter, although a betting-man, owed less, perhaps, to racing alone 
than any of the quintet. All of them died rich, with the excep- 
tion of Ridsdale, who, after being at one time very rich and a free 
spender of his riches, died in a stable-loft at Newmarket, with a 
fortune reduced to the sum of three half-pence. The proceedings 
of these people are ancient, and oft-repeated, history; such as 
it is, however, it is well told by the author. Davies and 
Swindell were about equally wealthy at their deaths, the former 
being possessed of 150,000/., and the latter of 146,000/. Gully 
was said to have made a quarter of a million, though partly by 
means of judicious investments, or successful speculations, with 
his betting profits. Davies began life as a carpenter, Swindell as 
a bellhanger, Gully as a butcher, Ridsdale as a helper in a 
livery-stable, and Crockford as a fishmonger. As a speci- 
men of Mr. Swindell’s methods of procedure, it is stated 
that he once learned the result of an important private trial 
through a butler, the said butler having learned it from the 
lady’s-maid, who had learned it in her turn by reading a letter, 
written by her master to her mistress, giving full details of the 
trial. The astute Mr. Swindell made nearly 1,000/. by betting 
on the strength of this information. 


Mr. Curzon says a good deal on the question of the large 
sums given to jockeys. “ A thousand pounds,” he says, “ for 
riding a Derby winner has come to be looked upon as quite a 
common fee,” and he states that “ over 5,0co/. on one occasion 
was paid to the rider of a Derby winner.” We believe that 
3,000l. of this was given to him by the owner of the colt, and the 
rest by other people who had won largely in bets. As the author 
very truly says, jockeys receive many presents besides money, 
such as “ dog-carts and yachts,” and “ cases of champagne.” A 
famous jockey received, “ it was said, in two seasons, as many 
boxes of cigars as would have stocked a modest shop,” and he 
was given “seven gold watches (he always used a silver one), 
and seven finger-rings set with diamonds.” 

We have merely given a few specimens of the kind of informa- 
tion and anecdotes to be found in A Mirror of the Turf, and we 
may add that those who are not fastidious about literary style, 
and know where and when to use a grain of salt, may find a good 
deal in it to amuse and interest them. 


THE APODID.* 


as Apodide, of which Mr. Bernard treats in the latest 

volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Nature Series,” are a group 
of crustaceans with a rather inapt name. Instead of being 
without limbs, as might be inferred, they have an unusually 
plentiful allowance. This and other facts have led Mr. Bernard 
to look upon them as the representatives of the hitherto 
“ missing link” between the annelids and the higher crusta- 
ceans. The book is devoted to a consideration of the arguments 
pointing in this direction. Crabs and lobsters and their allies, 
which stand at the summit of the crustacean series, have a de- 
finite and limited number of joints or segments to the body—nine- 
teen or twenty, according to the enumeration most in favour with 
zoologists. The annelids, on the other hand, have usually a very 
large, and at the same time a more or less indefinite, number of 
segments. Apus has many more segments than the more typical 
crustaceans, but fewer than most of the marine annelids, from which 
it is believed to have arisen; and the number of these is not quite 
constant. So far, therefore, it is, as the author says, “an ideal 
transition form.” There is no particular difficulty in the shorten- 
ing of the annelid body. Most annelids—the common earth- 
worm, for instance—can suffer without the least inconvenience a 
very considerable loss of length; while others, when they find 
themselves overburdened with a superfluity of segments, volunta- 
rily break up into smaller and presumably more convenient lengths. 
The reason for this is that the organs of the body are not concen- 
trated in definite regions, but are repeated in successive seg- 
ments; hence the reduction of the body by an inch or so is 
no great matter. It is precisely in these characters that Apus is 
not a bit more worm-like than any other crustacean; there is no 
more indication here than elsewhere of the repetition of internal 
organs, so essential a feature in the structure of the annelids. A 
really intermediate form between the two groups can perhaps hardly 
be expected to turn up; the crustaceans appear to have sprung at 
once, armed and mail-clad, into existence; perhaps the trilobites 
were what is wanted. Ifthe desires of the naturalists on the 
Challenger had been gratified, and a real living trilobite had 
found its way into the deep-sea nets, it is possible that Mr. 
Bernard’s little work would have had a different object. In 
opposition to the current opinions derived principally from Pro- 
fessor Lankester’s important investigations, Mr. Bernard con- 
siders that thie king-crab (Limulus) is not very remote from Apus, 
One chapter of the volume under consideration is devoted to a 
detailed comparison of the two animals. Professor Lankester 
himself admitted these resemblances, but held that they were due 
to the fact that both creatures were not far off the original stock 
whence crustaceans as well as arachnids had taken their origin. 
In comparing Limulus with the spiders (arachnids) some stress 
has been laid upon the fact that in all these animals the sexual 
glands are spread through the body in the form of a network; in 
the crustaceans, on the other hand, they are compact and solid 
organs. Zaddach, who was one of the first naturalists to write 
about the structure of Apus, stated that it agreed with Limulus}in 
this particular. Mr. Bernard, however, is not inclined to agree 
with Zaddach. The matter is one of some little importance, but it 
has not received so much attention as it perhaps deserves. The 
principal new point in Mr. Bernard’s book upon the Apodide con- 
cerns these same organs; he believes that he has been able to 
prove that they are hermaphrodite. Hitherto Apus has been de- 
scribed as parthenogenetic ; males are only rarely met with. The 
fact is one of great interest, but it is not, in our opinion, quite 
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ed. At the same time, Dr. Bullar’s discovery of the herma- 
phrodite character of the isopod crustaceans, belonging to the 
family Cymothoide, was received with some suspicion, but was 
subsequently shown by Dr. Paul Mayer to be perfectly accurate. 
It is therefore necessary to be cautious in making a criticism. 

A second point of interest in Mr. Bernard’s work relates to 
what are termed the “water-sacs”; these are sacs containing a 
watery fluid which spread out over the eyes, and communicate 
with the exterior by a minute pore on each side of the head. It 
is suggested that these are merely the non-calcified interval 
between the hard parts of two successive segments which have 
got pulled back by the migration backwards of the eye. As the 
author has, to quote his own words, “ seized upon the facts most 
favourable for the establishment of the argument ”—namely, that 
Apus is traceable to a “ bent carnivorous annelid ”—he might have 
compared these sacs to the ciliated tube which passes into the 
central nervous system in the Gephyreans, to the “ciliated pits” 
of the Nemertines and of Aolosoma, and to other structures of 
an apparently similar character. 

Only one other matter seems to require special comment; the 
“dorsal organ” of Apus is described in the fourth of the five 
appendices of the volume as an excretory gland; this organ 
appears in the Nauplius larva, but no comparison is made with 
possibly similar structures in other arthropods. As a whole 
chapter (Section 13) deals with the likeness of Apus to the defunct 
trilobites, it is surprising that Mr. Bernard does not compare the 
gland to the pores upon the front end of the body in trilobites. 
In the isopod Serolis which bears so striking a superficial likeness 
to these ancient crustaceans, there are paired organs upon the 
head shield where the integument is very thin, as it is in Apus; 
these may be something of the same kind, but unfortunately in 
all cases details are wanting. 

The matters to which we have just referred comprise apparently 
everything that is at all new in the book; the rest is simply an 
account of facts already well known. The main object of the 
author, to prove the near relationship of Apus with the marine 
annelids, is not much advanced ; that the Phyllopod crustaceans 
are nearer to the base of the crustacean series than any other 
group isan opinion which is generally held. This view is not 
materially strengthened by the arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Bernard. One naturally compares any book of this kind with 
Professor Huxley’s The Crayfish. No doubt there are few books 
which would not suffer by being contrasted with that excellent 
work ; still it would have been of more use if Mr. Bernard had 
dealt with the “entomostracous crustaceans” in a way similar 
to that in which Professor Huxley treated of the higher crusta- 
ceans, instead of going over such well-trodden ground as he has 
elected to traverse. 


THE VOYAGE OF FRANQOIS LEGUAT.* 


[RE Voyage of Francois Leguat has a considerable interest 

for the naturalist, and some for the bibliographer. To the 
first it is valuable because Leguat was the only intelligent witness 
of all the wandering Europeans who helped one another to ex- 
terminate the unique fauna of the island of Rodriguez. All the 
African islands in the Indian Ocean have a peculiar interest for 
the naturalist. From the greatest of them, Madagascar, down- 
wards they have developed forms of animal life, or have preserved 
forms which have been exterminated in the struggle on the con- 
tinent. Being either very thinly inhabited, or not inhabited at 
all, birds and beasts which were ill adapted to defend themselves 
survived in them long, and in some cases survive to this day. 
The early European adventurers, Portuguese or Dutch, French, 
English, or piratical of all nations, broke in upon this preserve, 
and in a very brief period changed the balance of nature. Before 
their exertions many of these types—and those the most exceptional 
and interesting—utterly disappeared. One of these was the un- 
fortunate and lamented “ Pezophaps solitarius,” an overgrown, 
harmless, handsome, and edible bird, not unlike a goose in personal 
appearance, but still more like the dodo, which has shared its 
evil fortune. It was peculiar to the island of Rodriguez, and had 
vanished before the end of the last century, killed out by sea- 
faring men whose interest in science was trifling in comparison with 
their desire for fresh meat. Frangois Leguat spent two years in 
the island in the seventeenth century, and saw Pezophaps before 
the destruction began. He noted it with care, and therefore the 
naturalist regards his memory with respect. 

Bibliographically the book has a less degree of interest as the 
subject of a quarrel among the smaller literary men of the early 


edition, Edited and annotated by Captain Pasfield Oliver, late Royal 
Artillery. 2 vols. London: printed for the Hakluyt Society. 


eighteenth century. It was published in London in 1708, by 
Leguat, a Huguenot exile, in French and English, There are 
some differences between the two versions which are carefully 
pointed out by the editor, Captain Oliver. But it is not these 
variations which have given Captain Oliver most trouble. The 
authorship of the book, or of parts of it, has been attributed to 
others—to Paul Bénelle, who went on the voyage; to Auguste 
Gabillon, an unfrocked Benedictine monk and great scamp ; or to 
Maximilian Misson, a Huguenot exile and great fanatic. Captain 
Oliver quotes, from the Bibliotheque Britannique and other 
sources, details of the charges and counter-charges freely made 
by all parties, together with information about them. The whcle 
story belongs to the Satan’s Invisible World Displayed of literary 
history. Captain Oliver, we gather, has no doubt of Leguat’s 
title to the authorship, but thinks that some buckwashing was 
done for him by Misson, by which the book has not profited. We 
must refer our readers to Captain Oliver's own ample preface for 
further details. The naturalist will find full and careful appen- 
dices, while readers of all classes will find copious notes on points 
of historical and geographical interest. 


As a narrative of adventure we cannot rank the book so high 
as the editor does with natural partiality. Leguat, one of the 
many refugees from the dragonnades, was to have sailed from 
Holland in an expedition organized by the younger Duquesne to 
settle Réunion. The scheme was given up in consequence of a 
rumour that the French King had sent ships to occupy the 
island. Duquesne had promised his father, the well-known 
admiral, that he would never bear arms against his natural 
sovereign. But a small vessel called the Swallow was sent out, 
more apparently for purposes of exploration than of settlement, 
Ten Huguenots went in her, and were landed at Rodriguez by 
the captain, whom they accused of behaving dishonestly towards 
them. It appears, however, that all but two of them were willing 
to remain, that the captain took these two away with him, and 
left abundant stores with the others. They remained for two 
years on the island, like a society of Robinson Crusoes, till in 
sheer boredom they were driven to construct a boat and escape to 
Mauritius. The change did them no good; for the governor of 
the island, which was then a penal settlement in the possession of 
the Dutch East India Company, proved a very bad host. His 
name, which was a source of perpetual irritation to Leguat, was 
Deodati. The angry Huguenot was persuaded that the Governor 
was given by a very different authority. Deodati first—so says 
Leguat—robbed them of ambergreese, and then imprisoned them 
on a barren rock. Here, again, it may be noted that two of the 
adventurers did undoubtedly lay a plot to seize one of the 
Governor’s boats and escape to Réunion before he imprisoned 
them. Some familiarity with the doings of Huguenot ad- 
venturers in both Indies has given us a distinct reluctance to 
believe anything to their credit except on strong independent 
evidence. On the rock they were certainly miserable enough. 
One died, another perished in an attempt to escape, a third had 
been buried in Rodriguez. At last orders for their release came 
from Holland, and they were sent to Java. The Governor of 
Java made them serve as soldiers till he could send the survivors 
back to Holland. Of the eight settlers in Rodriguez three only 
lived to return to Europe. This is a reasonable good series of 
adventures. Leguat himself was plainly an observant man, and 
his account of the Dutch settlement at Java is readable. But 
he was somewhat garrulous, and his book suffers from com- 
parison with those of others who saw the same things. It is 
perhaps not wholly fair to complain that he is full of matter 
which is fuund elsewhere. Every traveller during centuries, for 
instance, described the flying-fish at length, and Leguat like the 
rest. Still tedium does invade the most determined reader of 
travels when he reaches his two hundredth flying-fish. Leguat, 
too, wanted one great quality of the traveller. He observed 
nature, but he was not a keen observer of men, though, like a 
true Frenchman, he had an eye for the charms and the dresses 
of women. Therefore his book wants the colour and life which 
were so lively in the narrative of his countryman, Pyrard, lately 
published by the Society. Still, he was an honest traveller, who 
saw various things, human and other, which have vanished ; and, 
in particular, he saw the Pezophaps solitarius, which no man 
will see more, thanks to the hungry mariner—or no thanks, as 
the naturalist would prefer to say. 


A NEW ETCHING. 


is often a matter for wonder to the tourist in search of the 
picturesque that the best buildings in provincial towns are 
neglected by the inhabitants. Rochester, for example, contains 
three or four of the most charming old red brick fronts of the 
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“Queen Anne” period, but it is impossible to obtain adequate 
representations in photography or by etching. There are plenty 
of pictures of what Mr. Cottingham and Mr. Pearson have made 
the Cathedral; but the really beautiful and genuine municipal 
buildings are ignored. At Guildford it has till lately been the 
same. Four or five doors above the Town Hall is one of the 
most admirable examples of the Inigo Jones period, unchronicled 
and unsung—that is, unsketched and unphotographed. There 
are other good buildings, similarly despised, in the place; 
but of late the local photographers have provided views 
of the beautiful Town Hall, as well as of the thoroughly 
restored churches and other buildings ostensibly but not really 
medieval. In an etching, sent to us by Messrs. Frost & Read 
of Bristol, Mr. Charles Bird has drawn the Hall as if he loved 
it. He has even contrived so to group the adjacent buildings 
that they may not obtrude, and the awful and disfiguring bank 
next door is masked in such a way that it cannot spoil the view. 
The light and shade are prettily managed, but the figures are a 
little too black. Otherwise we have no fault to find, and hope 
Mr. Bird may continue his studies in the same charming old 
town, and wherever the two brother-demons—restoration and 
aeglect—are working their usual havoc. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ww: shall hope to notice at greater length than is here possible 
M. Paul Meyer’s(1) edition of the most remarkable poetical 
history of William Marshal, which he discovered among the 
Philipps Collection at Cheltenham, of which he gave an account, 
with extracts, nearly ten years ago, and the full publication of 
which has been impatiently expected ever since both by students 
of English history and students of French literature. But we 
cannot avoid chronicling its appearance here for the sake of those 
who may like to procure it in the cheap and handsome but épui- 
sable volumes of the Société de l’'Histoire de France, This first 
volume, which contains text only, gives just over ten thousand 
lines of the poem, and is to be followed by two others, the second 
containing the rest of the text and a vocabulary, the third an 
introduction, an abstract, and indices. We shall only add here 
that M. Meyer appears to have deciphered, and where necessary 
amended, the single MS. which contains the poem, with his usual 
care and scholarship, and that, as far as we have read it, the poem 
itself seems to have been by no means overpraised at its first dis- 
covery. 

We notice elsewhere one of the chief things in M. France’s (2) 
new volume of essays. It will be found to contain not a little 
else of interest, and a preface, which is not the least pleasant 
part of the volume. “Je ne suis point du tout un critique,” says 
M. France, with delightful modesty, with a certain dose of truth, 
but with much more of amiable falsehood. For he is a critic, 
and of the best, when he chooses to let the critical side of his 
faculty have full play. But he urges that his articles are only 
“ contes de lettres,” on the analogy of “ contes de fées,” and there 
is in this a great deal of truth. But let some of M. France's 
readers beware of his irony when he gravely protests against 
reasoning in criticism. There is a gentle treachery in these re- 
marks, which we may perhaps comment and illustrate by quoting 
another observation of the author's :—“It is the fortunate privi- 
lege of youth to be able to admire without understanding.” We 
doubt very much whether M. France ever admires without 
understanding, though he sometimes likes, or pretends to like, 
without giving, or being able to give, a reason. But he is always 
agreeable, and generally edifying, though, to tell the truth (M. 
France himself would hear that truth, we suspect, with an 
affected sadness covering a chuckle of acquiescence), it matters 
uncommonly little what his subject is. It is what he talks, and 
not what he is talking about, that is the point. 


The erudition, the authority, and the moderation with which M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (3) writes about questions which are a cheval 
on the line between economics and politics are very well known. 
He has in this volume combined several of his Deux Mondes 
articles on the burning questions of his title with a considerable 
body of pitces which it would not have been easy to include in 
such articles, And his conclusion is that the masses are very 
much in need of evangelization, that mere culture, mere science, 
cannot evangelize them at all, and that, if the Church will 

(1) L’histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal. Publié par Paul Meyer. 
Tomer. Paris: Renouard. 

2) tn of littéraire. Par Anatole France. Quatritme série. Paris: 


n Lévy. 
La le socialisme, et la démocratie. P. Leroy-. . 


evangelize them, he will be very much obliged to the Church. 
And so say all of us; though how the Church is to do it, when 
the State goes out of its way every day to assure the masses 
that they have no need of any evangelization at all, and that 
board schools, ballot boxes, and cribbing from landlords and 
capitalists are the end of all things, neither we, nor probably M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, can pretend to have the slightest idea. 

The pictures of Daniel Cottier (4), half Manxman, half High- 
lander, perhaps Huguenot by origin, bric-d-brac dealer and 
painted-glass designer hy trade, are to be sold in Paris next week, 
and, according to the modern fashion, an exceedingly handsome 
catalogue has been prepared, printed by Messrs. Constable. It is 
a very fair example of this kind of catalogue, which is not only 
an index to the particular collection and the particular sale, but 
a possession in itself. There is a brief and businesslike introduc- 
tion by Mr. Henley, giving an account of Cottier and his pictures, 
a remarkably minute and intelligent catalogue, and a liberal 
allowance of handsome full-page heliogravures. We may note 
the “ Nature morte” of Bonvin, Cortt’s “ Orphée” and “ Clair de 
lune” (the “ Dunes” is not so good), Daubigny’s “Océan” (which 
is an ocean and not a “sea-piece”), the Diaz “ Underwoods,” 
Maris’s “ Amsterdam,” Monticelli’s “ Aprés midi,” and Rousseau’s 
“ Paysage en Auvergne,” as specially well rendered. 

If “Gyp” sometimes seems to us a little—a very wee bit— 
below her best in some of the stories of Mariage civil (5), that is 
doubtless only because her best is so uncommonly good. In 
others she is quite at her own level, and the last, “Un préfet 
chasse l'autre,” is one of her best skits on the Republic. More 
elaborate, and perhaps even better, is “Allons voir la féte,” 
where Paquerette de Fryleuse, as usual, bestows much gay 
wisdom on extreme Republicans and extreme Royalists alike. In 
“ Cadeaux de noce” “ Gyp” has introduced us to a young person, 
one Gysette, who is to Loulou almost what Loulou was to Eve. 
“ Tdéalité” is good fun in the old style, and so are divers others, 

The jeunes who deliquesce not neither symbolize have resolved 
to start en guerre, and have launched a sufficiently brave little 
vessel of war in Littérature et critique (Paris: Librairie Masson ; 
London: Williams & Norgate). They have good kenned folk 
to help them; their recruit-material seems promising, and, unlike 
their rivals, they are heedful of the past, and are actually going 
to print unpublished work of Lesage. Good luck to them ! 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


MARERS of Modern Thought, two volumes, by David 

Nasmith, Q.C. (Philip & Son), comprises sketches of the 
lives and works of nine-and-twenty “ emancipators of the Euro- 
pean mind,” and embraces a period of five centuries. “I imagine,” 
Mr. Nasmith remarks, “ Europe in A.D, 1200 as a large hall, so 
dark it is almost impossible for one to grope his way in safety. 
I see Roger Bacon enter and place his light in one corner of it. I 
see him followed in slow procession by some twenty-eight others, 
each bearing and depositing his peculiar light in the place selected 
by himself. I see the hall gradually lighting up. I see Newton, 
the last of the train, solemnly enter and deposit his. I see the 
hall one blaze of light in a.p. 1699.” The similitude is pretty 
enough; but is it accurate to describe Europe as blazing with 
intellectual light at the dawn of the eighteenth century? Then 
it might be expected of a writer who professes to treat of the 
liberation of the European mind and its spiritual evolution to 
attempt some comparative estimate of the work of these 
nine-and-twenty emancipators. But there is nothing of the kind 
in these volumes. Twenty-six sketches fill the first volume, and 
six make up the second. A single page, or so, suffices for the 
“ peculiar light ” of Dante, Chaucer, Wickliff, and others. These 
great men are dealt with as if they were “Men of the Time.” 
In short, there is nothing of continuity to be noted of these 
somewhat bald sketches of men of letters and science. 

The science of self-pleasing engages the ironic vein of the 
author of The Prigment in a discourse entitled Egosophy (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), a title which he properly desig- 
nates as “hideous.” But, after all, as Byron says of the French 
and of ennui, if we had not the word, we have the thing. Per- 
fection, even in egoism, is no easy matter, and something in the 
nature of a handbook to its attainment may be described as a felt 
want. This little book may be found helpful. Like other ideal- 
ists, however, the writer does not minimize the difficulties of the 
aspirant. It is, in fact, not the least merit of his earnest and 
charitable undertaking that he reveals the pitfalls, the sloughs, 


Catalogue de ta collection Cotter. Paris and New York: Due & 
(5) Mariage civil, Par“Gyp.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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the ambuscades that beset the eager devotee of pleasure in the 
fair-seeming path of scientific egoism. 

In the “ Pseudonym Library” we have two specimens of 
German stories— Heavy Laden and Old-Fashioned Folk (Fisher 
Unwin)—translated by Helen A. Macdonald from a writer who 
prefers to be known as Ilse Frapan, and apparently is a native 
of Hamburg. Both these short stories show a certain in- 
dividuality of study, and the second a decided artistic capacity. 
The first deals with the somewhat hackneyed theme of the 
haunting fears of the murderer—a subject that has been treated 
with far intenser tragic effect by other writers. Cld-Fashioned 
Folk is a quaint and delightful study of homely affection, such as 
would have charmed the gentle Elia. 

Under Two Skies (A. & C. Black) is a collection of short stories 
by Ernest William Hornung, of which the more notable are those 
inspired under the Southern Cross, such as “ Jim of the Whim,” 
“ The Luckiest Man in the Colony,” and “ Serjeant Seth,” the 
last of which bas a note of power in the mere telling of it and 
an originality of aim that are decidedly promising. 

“ Stage, story, and stanza,” is the terse and sufficient legend 
that describes A Little Flutter (Henry & Co.), a volume contributed 
by Mr. H. Savile Clarke to the “ Whitefriars Library.” The 
one-act vaudevilles and comediettas in this volume are bright and 
vivacious in dialogue, and the incidental songs are deftly rhymed 
and of an easy gaiety. The “Opera di camera,” An Adamless 
Eden, is a captivating example of an order of dramatic pieces 
that is too little cultivated. We see less than we would of these 
pleasing inventions on the stage, yet they should be, we think, 
in request in the amateur world. In the stories and verse that 
complete the book, Mr. Savile Clarke's light and facile touch is 
agreeably and variously exemplified. 

In Messrs. Hutchinson’s prettily got-up series of translations of 
M. Imbert de Saint-Amand’s popular writings we note The 
Duchess of Angouléme and the Two Restorations, translated by 
James Davis. 

New editions we have of Mr. Thomas Barclay’s pamphlet, The 
Water Supply of Birmingham (Birmingham: Cornish); the Rev. 
W. C. Plenderleath’s brochure on ancient turf-monuments, Zhe 
White Horses of the West of England (London: Allan & Store; 
Calne: Heath), with additional illustrations of American mounds 
in Wisconsin and Ohio; and a corrected re-issue of Mr. Robert 
Sutton’s useful educational manual, 7he Elements of the Theory of 
Music (Cocks & Co.) 

Of the teaching of music, by the way, we find some timely and 
sensible observations in the form of a dialogue by Ada Neumegen 
—Musie as It is Taught (Novello, Ewer, & Co.)—in which an 
anxious mother and a candid friend discourse of a young lady's 
pianoforte performances. The critical Cecilia agrees with the 
pleased parent that her daughter's playing is accurate and bril- 
liant, but is disposed to ask why it is so monotonous and 
mechanical ? She finds abundant evidence of sound drilling, but 
nothing of the spontaneous fruits of the intellect and the emotions. 
It is the old complaint—the deadening influence of mechanical 
teaching. Perhaps, after all, the want of intellectual execution 
is incidental to youth, for it were unreasonable to suppose that 
more than one in many hundreds of girls taught music—and all 
girls are ‘‘taught the piano”—should have the “soul” to in- 
terpret Chopin. Who has not observed in some choir-boy beauty 
of voice and accurate execution, combined with a soullessness of 
expression that is almost fiendish? Yet, as experience shows, the 
artistic capacity in such may be only dormant. 

Those who attend the bazaar held this week in Dublin to 
celebrate the centenary of the Masonic Female Orphan School 
of Ireland are provided with a novel entertainment, particulars of 
which are set forth in the commemoration programme, Musical 
Whist with Living Cards (De la Rue & Co.), with historical and 
descriptive notes by “Cavendish.” Musical Whist must be as 
pretty a pageant as “live chess,” and possibly more exciting. 
During the week various famous and historical “hands” will be 
played, all of which are described and illustrated by “Caven- 
dish” in the little book before us. 

Among recent publications in the “Clarendon Press Series” 
we note, in the first place, A Primer of English Etymology, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat, who deals with the native element in 
the language, the facts concerning which are, as he says, “ shame- 
lessly neglected.” And yet, as some one remarked to Professor 
Skeat, every one thinks he can drive and derive. With this little 
book accessible to all, continued neglect of the subject would be 
shameful, for it treats of what is essential and elementary—and 
this should be found more than enough to abate those etymo- 
logists who derive with ease. Then we have Mr. Joseph Wright's 
Primer of the Gothic Language, similar in scope to the author’s 
primers of Old and Middle High German, with grammar, notes, 


and vocabulary; and Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi, edited, with 
notes and introduction, by Mr. G. E. Underhill. 

In Messrs. Percival’s “Modern French Series” we have 
Théophile Gautier’s ZL’ Orient, with notes by Mr. W. S. Lyon, in 
the “Advanced texts” division of the series; and in “ Inter- 
mediate texts” L’Evasion du Due de Beaufort, an episode from 
the Vingt Ans Apres of Dumas, edited by Mr. D. B. Kitchin; 
and M. Alfred Assollant’s Récits de la Vieille France, edited by 
Mr. E. B. Wauton. 

The Colonial Office List for 1892, compiled by John Anderson 
(Harrison & Sons), contains, as usual, information both general 
and statistical, so admirable as to arrangement that it is not 
merely a most satisfactory volume to consult, but full of interest- 
ing matter, presented in attractive form. Seldom, indeed, are 
books compiled from official records so readable and so valuable 
for reference, 

We have also received Primary Witness to the Truth of the 
Gospel, a series of Discourses, by the Bishop of St. Andrews 
(Longmans & Co.); Our Lord's Signs in St. John’s Gospel, by 
John Hutchinson, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); Old Age 
Pensions and Pauperism, by C.S. Loch (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.); Modern Practice of the Electric Telegraph, a technical 
handbook, by Frankin Leonard Pope, fourteenth edition (New 
York: Van Nostrand & Co.; London: Sampson Low & Co.,); 
A First Book of Electricity and Magnetism, by W. Perren May- 
cock, illustrated (Whittaker & Co.); Dynamics of Rotation, by 
A. M. Worthington, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion, from the German of Hermann Lotze, by 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; An Arabic- 
English Vocabulary, for students of modern Egyptian Arabic, 
by D. A. Cameron (Quaritch); The Ottoman Land Codes 
translated from the Turkish, by F. Ongley, revised, with 
notes, by Horace E. Miller, LL.B. (Clowes & Sons); The 
Somerset Religious Houses, by W. A. J. Archbold, M.A,, 
being the Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890, and No. VI. of the 
“Cambridge Historical Essays” (Cambridge: at the University 
Press); The Harveian Oration on Harvey in Ancient and Modern 
Medicine, by W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) ; 
The Church in Wales, a full Report of the Debate on Mr. S. 
Smith’s Resolution, February 23, 1892 (Church Defence Institu- 
tion); the Ninth Annual Report of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, with map; The English Catalogue of Books 
Jor 1891 (Sampson Low & Co.); Examination Papers, 1891, a 
Supplement to the University Calendar of the Dublin University 
(Dublin: Thom & Co.); Practical Directions for Making the 
High School Series of Slojd Models, by Alfred Johansson, adapted 
for English teachers by Mary R. Walker and William Nelson 
(Philip & Son); Bent Iron Work, a Manual for Amateurs, by 
F. J. Erskine (Upceott Gill); and the annual Report of the 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must alse 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturpAy Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Or¥icz, 38 SourHamptTon STREET, StRanp, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tun News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damrett & Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office,38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The publication of the Sarvrvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and ccpies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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MAPLE & CO 


INDIAN GARPETS 
INDIAN GARPETS 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES 


ALL SIZES 
A CARPET 11 ft. 10in. by 9 ft.4in. £5 


List or Sizes Post_FrEE 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


The MORNING ADVERTISER says :— 
“The fact remains and cannot be disputed 


that OLYMPIA’S GORGEOUS SPECTACLE, 
after a long and successful run, still remains 
the MOST POPULAR as well as the MOST 
STUPENDOUS of all Merroporitan EnTER- 
TAINMENTS. How could it be otherwise ?” 


VENICE 4t OLYMPIA. See Daily Papers. 
{[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.—OPEN DAILY from 11 a.m. 
P.M. 


LN TERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
of 


EXHIBITION.—A Floral Fairyland. Beds of Flowering Shrubs. A Paradise 
Landscape Gardens under cover. Electric Coloured Fountains, Illu- 


Roses. 
minations by Pain and Son. 


JNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION.—The Finest Promenade in London. A Scene of endless Beauty. 
Reproduction of the Long Walk in Windsor Park. The Band of the Grenadier 
Guards (by permission of Colonel Trotier). Conductor, Lieutenant Dan Godfrey. 
Forty Performers. actor, J. ellington. Organ Recitals e tral 
‘Transept by Mr. H. C. Tonking. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The 


Jubilee Year's Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. 


UFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shoot- 


ing on Foot and Horseback at Moving ects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie 
Oakley, Master Johnny Baker. 


JTNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, 8.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

En Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a ible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


(Established 70 Years.) 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 
Nos. 198 to 212. 


THE BEST HOUSE in LONDON for MEDIUM 
and HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE. ; 


ATKINSON & ROOMS 
cover Acres of floor- and contain an enormous Selection of 
FURNITORE, &c., in all the Modern and Antique styles, to meet the 
requirements of every class of Purch . £ lied, Brass, and o:her 
BEDSTEADS in endless variety. 
New Illustrated Furnishing Guide (just published) free. 


ATKINSON & CO. ARE NOW SHOWING 


all the choicest designs for 1892 in TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, WILTON, 
ROYAL AXMINSTER, and other makes of CARPETS, with Borders to 
‘atterns free. 


h. Pi 
ATKINSON & CO’S SEAMLESS 


BORDERED CARPETS, various qualities, in Camel, Sage, and all the new 
Colourings for 1892. An immense selection at exceedingly low 


prices. 

ATKINSON & NEW TYROLESE 

CARPET. “The Carpet of the Future.” Reversible Pile, art colouring, 

in charming taste, price 84. per square foot, in any size. 
ATKINSON & CO.’S_ STOCK 'NCLUDES 

all the Newest Artistic CURTAIN FABRICS, CRETONNES, MADRAS 

MUSLINS, &c. A speciality in REVERSIBLE ART CRETONNES, wash- 

ing colours, printed expressly for Curtains, Bed Hangings, and 

74d., 94d., 114d., 1s. 34d. per yard. Pattern books free. 
ATKINSON & CO’S LACE, MADRAS 


MUSLIN, SWISS, and EMBROIDERED COLBERT CURTAINS, excep- 
tionally good value. Thousands of pairs to select 


from. 
ATKINSON & CO. PAY CARRIAGE 


to any Station in England and Wales on all purchases over £20. 


ATKINSON & CO, COMPLETE HOUSE 


FURNISHERS. Three minutes’ walk from the Houses of Parliament or 
Waterloo Station. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


Rubinstein has said :— 
“But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.” 
Mendelssohn :— 
“If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.” 


“Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years system or any other 


Wagner :— 


Liszt :— 
a EBARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so 
we ” 


Mdme. Schumann :— 
* I have asked for an ERARD piano.” 
Paderewski’s opinion :— 
“Piay ERARD wherever obtainable.” 
During the months of May, June, and July only, the famous ERARD Grands, 
Obliques and Cottages will be sold at a special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
Ilire Purchase System, owing to Re- building. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines. 
Beware of Imitations. 


BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
“ LANCET” ANaLYsis AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post FREE. 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


“G.B.” 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARB, BISHOPSGATR. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, Paddington, W. — FUND 


greatly NEEDED. THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, W.—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 
wgently NEEDED, C. MEDHADO, Secretary. 
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g Picturesque Camps. Arena Reconstructed. No mud. No dust. Covered Entrances. 

Two Performances Daily, 3and8P.M., rain or shine. Boxes, £1 5a, £2, and 
4 £2 10s, Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—TO-DAY turda at Two, and 

E exce) Cardinal 

Mr. TRV Vike Queer ea Kat Mise EN. Sat be arday) Evening 
neliew, ot MATINGES of | GENE Y VIII.." 38; 

also Saturdays, June 4 and Twe o'clock. SPECIAL MATINEE 

Wednesday J June 8, at Two. =o (Mr. J. Hurst) oven to Fi 

performance. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—L Y' 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—EIGHTH EXHIBI- 
GALLEN of MODERN FroryuRss, Open daily, from Ten to Six._THE DUDLEY 
Y, Egyptien Hall, Piccadilly, W. Admission, One Shilling. 


“ LAND 0 OF THE RISING SUN,” concluding Series of 
y ‘ at JAPANESE GALLERY, 2 New 


FFRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The THIRTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, with Catalogue, ls. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W.—NOTICE. 
TY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the 
LONDON LIBRARY will be held in the Reading-Room on Thursday, June 2, 1892, at 


o'clock in the 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


PROFESSOR JEBB. M P., Litt. D.. Resins Professor of Greek in the of 
a Tuesdav next, May 24. at Three o'clock, begin a Course of THREE 
TURES “SOME or GREEK POETRY.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


R. G. MOULTON, will on Thursday next (May 26), at Three o'clock, i 
a Course of THREE Son: "FAUST. Talf-a-Guinea the Course. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


MORNING LEADER. 


THE 
EIGHT PAGES, FORTY COLUMNS. 

A HIGH-CLASS HALFPENNY LIBERAL MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
EVERYTHING WORTH READING IN A MORNING PAPER FOR 3d. 
PUBLISHED at 3 a.m. for DISPATCH by the EARLY 
MORNING NEWSPAPER TRAINS. 

On SALE at all Railway Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom, and by all Newsagents. 


ON NEXT 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
The New High-class Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


T 
MORNING LEADER. 


The very latest Foreign and English News will be given, 
Parliamentary News will be dealt with by a special writer, 
well thoug " out leading articles and trenchant notes will be 
Money and Market Intel- 


MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER. 
MORNING LEADER, 
the best w 

MORNING LEADER. ligence wil be 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IN COLLEGE.—CLASSIC. MATHEMATICAL, 

Further particulars from the HBAD- MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol, 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

subjects, Candidates be under fifteen.—For further 
apply tothe SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Two of £39, one of £59, and one of £40. Examination begins July 13.—Particulars 
of Rev. the WAuDEM, Radley College. Abingdon. 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Saffron Walden.— 


Two of the value of £20 and £15 will be offered for com- 
petition July 7 to Rev. R. M. Luckock, M.A., Head- Master. 


SCHOOL OF DUNDEE 


WANTED, a for the GIRLS’ HIGH ste who 


must be qualified when necessary in the teaching of the Advanced C 

Salary. £150, act to ae! Applications, with twenty-four Copies of printed Testimonials, 
must be ay with the SROKETARY, on or before May 31. Printed statement as to duties, 
&e., may be obtained from the SECRETARY. dates the Recror at the High 


School on eaters and Thursdays, from 2 to 4 P.M, 
Bank dee. 


Street, Dun: A. W. CUMMING, Secretary. 


Wy SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will be held in 


July next’ For full particulars apply to the H&AD-MASsTER, 19 Dean's Westminster. 


ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STU- 
DENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD 


PRINCIPAL. Committee are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post of 
o TneSele will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to enter on her duties in 


892. 
with en less than three recent Testimonials, to be sent not later 
than June 4, tothe Hon. Sec 
For further information ore 
The Hon, Secretary, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 


(GERM: ANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 


DAU! GHTERS of GENTLEMEN, conducted to two English Ladies, assisted by a 
highly certificated German teacher. Special Musical Arrange. 
ments for lady students. References given and saguaes. Principals; Miss E. PUNNE 


and Miss M. HAYTER, | Bockstrasse % Weimar 


nd 
MORNING LEADER. will be paid to Sporting M: tters, in addition to 
MORNING LEADER. ea ition to Cricket and 
MORNING LEADER. for Advertising Sp Of, should be made at once 


MORNING LEADER he ADVERTISING MANAGE 
Editorial communicati hould ad 
MORNING LEADER. EDITOR, and business letters the MANAGER. 


MORNING LEADER. OFFICES : STONECUTTER ST., London, E.C. 


DATCHET RIVER CLUB, 


DATCHET, 


This Club has been formed for Gentlemen wishing to reside on the river during 
the Summer and Autumn months, and will be opened on the 25th instant. 
= been and as a Club- 
house, an: ning, jing, smo! billiard vooms, and from twent, 
to thirty bed and dressing rooms. — ied 
The Club-house is within three minutes’ walk of Datchet Station and the river. 
There are Lawn-Tennis Courts in the Club Gardens. ” 
ft influential and practical Committee will supervise the management of the 
a! 
The Annual Subscription for original members, who will be duly elected b: 
Committee, will be Two Guineas. 
The Club being pro: the liability of members is limited 
re ody prietary, ity to the amount of 
Temporary Offices : 
24 Haymarket, S.W. 


Address, Secretary, 
8. H. W. HERON-MAX WELL. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
rent his deso ands 
SHIPWRECKED F cats as the National MAR RINE AS ROYAL BENEVOLEN. T SOCIETY. 
ars, as a 
py ae = nal Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
Through this Aen aay Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
t and at once forwarded h id nden drowned immedi 
out and helped in their need. ‘Total relieved. persons,” 
nstitated 1839 ; [Incorporated 1950 de 
patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
FUNDS are earnestly APPRALED for by the Board of Bankers— Williams, 
Peagsa, & Co. ‘Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
London, E. 


SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


Thischaritable fund, for further essential aid of destit drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck d isaaters. 
Pill bo past by the disbursed intact for 


ITY of LON. 
C ONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 8 35 Square, 
Established 1807. 

Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


ww about 10, in th from 


of the ch to the present date 
SUBSCRIPTIONS be thankfally recelved by the Soci 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 73 Lombard Street ; and by the at the 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON. Secretary. 


(THE SCHOOL for the o INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 


Southwark. 
THE QUEEN. 


of 220 
as Anal 8 scription 
donor to one vote fe each vacancy at all elections mas; 


Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street. 5. W. 
Bank, Limited 548. James Str. 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


in all 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
parts willing to receive RESIDENT ulars and terms, 
STOCKER, Lan- 


sent gratis. The list includes Private lums, &c.—Ad 
caster Place, Strand, W.C. saad 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 


Ry Boog, sme ratis and post free, gives valuable and reliable informa- 
how to operate s' 4 Stocks and Shares, and obtain handsome profits. 
GEO. EVANS & ‘Stockbrokers, 11 Poultry, London, E.C. 


wi, NOT EMIGRATE to ITALY ?—GENTLEMEN 

in Taly wi prospect of large returns than In any colony. fu NATION Aly 
3 an article in 

EVIEW." June, sol. Mr. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPIL 'ILS.—Address, Monte 

Fiano, Fiesole, Toscana. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, bined wit from the 
dangers of chill and colds Made in Cotton, Silk, and Mermno. and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF —— 


"he Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List ~— range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT 14s “ay 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C, 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREST, LONDON, Ws 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


ualled in situation. ite West Pier. 8 e and Reading Rooms. 
CKFORD, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
nen ne a and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
Taritfof MANAGER. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely het 
water, light and bells, visitors’ servants’ lite in operation 
est postion, in London, affording extensive views of the river (with hs a 


eat th teed dist ) the E ardens. They = also most conveniently 
centrally situate with respect to the princi lelubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all fnis! 
he wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals ~- 4 = rates, ones, water in 
d heating of th: geridere Gad staircases, and vices of all the po’ 

suites may be viewed at any time on application to the Su neendent,J J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 
the office on the premises, orto HampTon & SONS, Estate agents, 1 Cockspur Street (late 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. ~ 


DP WNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle 
for delicate constitutions, 
and Infants, 
Sold throughout the World. 


ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to 


T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary, 
614 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


BXOHANGE ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, OLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 


FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE TES EVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. NSULT 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., or to 29 PALL. MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL rnsvRance comMPANy Limirep. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN 


SAVING 2 THE ASSURED at least One Shilling 
very Pound paid in Premiums. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Reserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each), 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
CENT. INTEREST llowed bi d d. Two 
per CENT. URRENT ACCUUNTS, culated on mi ITS repayab hiy bal when 
aot drawn 100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased end Sela. “SAVINGS 
DEPARTNE: Nf. For the of THREE of the receives small on, 
‘3 in’ a ral per annum on eac 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK. Lt 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons, 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
ef Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
« plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for, There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
tentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

WRGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Henrtus & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by the Szcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 


should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, 


Coe, REGUIRE HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. —FUNDS are are 


tly REQUIRED for the su rt of this U: owed Charity. There a 
the Annual Expenses abou toe towards which the y fixed 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’'S COCOA. 


Recommended by the Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET.—*Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. President of 
MEDICAL TIMES.—Eminently suit- “1 have Dosen, that 
able for invalids.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


Golcnien, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. ‘STE ERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-class 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Baths, Good Ventilation, and comfort. 


M ‘ { F. GRE } Head Uttices : 
INDERSON, SXDERSON, & co. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office» 

16 ur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 

pP and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA,  BRINDISI, 
AUSTRA’ Th ONE ZEALAND, TASMANIA tnd every alternate week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
F lars ly at the Co "a Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
spur Street, Londow, 


ABERDEEN LINE,— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
ABERDEEN. Capt. C, Taylor .......... 3,616 tons ....+. May 26. 
AUSTRALASIAN Capt. T. F. Spalding .... 3,630 tons ...... June 22. 

These magnificent full-powered Steamers will sail as above 4 MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, taking Passengers for all Australian and af Zealand The accommoda- 
tion for First and Third Class Passengers is very superior, and a et will accompany 
each vessel. Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas ; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 

a4 ply to the Owners, Gro. THompson & Co., 24 Leadenhall ferent. 8. 6. ; or to the West- 

SEWELL & Is Cockspur Street, Charing C 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President-LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Becety will be sent on application. 


Emigrati with ion house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, fo fe 
tne tained in lnctitations With the "FUNDS are 


urgently 
_- Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 


Accidents admitted at all hours free. 

Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 

This Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius, 
ment the subscri 


Hospital, Kingslan: 
— Secretary. 
St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
‘eekly Board of Go urgently ADDITIONAL 
gente Trios aud DONATIONS to enable them to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


Treasurers. 
His of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed property. 


J 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, W.— 


arising in the enormous population rsons for whom this 
hospital. The necessary freehold land secured. 
R. J. GILBERT, Secretary-Superintendent. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: Bookman, LoNDom. 
186 STRAND, 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. Royal 8vo. cloth me) > 
TAGES, 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


AMPLES 8vo. cleth 
= r LLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST BOOKS in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON SOCIETY of Books at the houses 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second Hand, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 
NEW LIST OF BELLES-LETTRES. 


POEMS by oscar WILDE. 200 Copies es only, with Decorated 
d End Ce ick The binding, “ Seven Trees,” is in gold on Iris 
(cloth icketts. Each Copy by the’ Author. 8v0. 
price 15s net. All sold. (Just ready. 


THE EARTH FIEND. A Ballad made and etched by 
WILLIAM STRANG. The ~ by F. Gouldin A Text by T.& A. 
Constabie. In I'wo Editions. io. Fifty-five on old made paper, all sold; 
150 on Japanese ditto, all sold. Immediately, 


SIGHT and SONG. (Poems on Pictures.) By Micnant Frerp, 
Four Hundred Copies only. Printed by Constable. Duodecimo, 5s. net. [Just ready. 


A LOST GOD. A Poem in Three Books. By F. W. Bour- 
DILLON. With Illustrations by H.J. Ford. Sm: nena, limited to 500 Copies. 
demy Svo. 6s. net. paper Edition of 50 peep signed. Royal 
8vo. 178, 6d, net. Very w remain (Ready. 


THE SANCTITY of CONFESSION. A Romance. By the 
Hon. STEPHEN CoLeRipar. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. (Jmmediately. 

Mr. Op singularly well- It opens up questions 

both dar can @ secret which 

destroys the | life of an innocent fellow creature. _ — 


DANTE. Six Sermons by P. H. Wicksrzep, M.A., wanton of 
University Hall. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. (Nearly ready. 


THE BALLAD of HADJI, and other Poems. wy. Tan’ 
1 


HAMILTON. With Etched Frontis Willi | ited b: 
and numerous Head and Tail J. B.C ‘Printed’ on 


Hand- made paper, duodecimo, 3s. net. 


THE PRINCE’S QUEST, and other Poems. (With a Biblio- 
The two last Books have been transferred from Messrs. Kegan 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN a} at the Sign of the 
Bodley Head, in Vigo Street, 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 

HE Second Volume of Rehatsek’s translation of MIRKHOND'’S GENERAL 
HISTORY is now ready. It contains the Moslem version of our Bible stories, 
from the death of Misa (Moses) to the mission of I’sa (Jesus), about whose birth. 
life, and death many de:ails are given ; also the biographies of Alexander the Great, 
of certain philosophers, and of the kings of the first four Persian dynasties, &c. &c. 
Copies of this volune (price 10s.) can be obtained at the Office of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W.. and from all 

Booksel lers. F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 


“A decidedly clever psychological study."—Tue STAR. 
IN SIN OR FOLLY? 
By ARTHUR NESTORIEN. 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 
clover en tale...... Filled with incidents that never fail to 
arrests atten- 


The Sco'sman 
iaterest. Told with remarkable skill, and wi literary power that 
tion and high commendation.” — 


The Atheneum says :—“ ‘In Sin or Folly?’ is a true One may i book 
frequent laugh somewhat at forced amartneds of the author. . But the sory 
ism wr ae few light laughs—it takes hold of the reader........ 
jaughs—it takes hold reader itis 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. ve Winton, 


2 vols. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 
ot “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ Evelyn’s Career,” &¢, 3 vols, 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hmary Deccan, 


3 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By Atczrnon Gissine, 


Author of “‘ A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 


STOLEN HONEY. By Marcarzr B. Cross, 


Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 2 vols, 


THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By Mary 


ALBERT. 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


“¢4 LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND’ is a 


welcome contribution to the rerival of Leech literature. Mr. Hole, the ‘ Oxonian’ 
of those days, was blessed with buoyant spirits, and even then had a delightful 
taste for couleur de rose ; his narrative is full of fun, observation, kindliness, 
remarkable and unusual comprehension of the people of Ireland, and sympathy 
with them, Leech's illustrations are charming; their exaggeration has not the 
slightest touch of malice and their humour is irresistible.’—Tae WORLD, May 18 


*,* A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND, by the present DEAN of RocuEsTER, with 
—_—., - is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. 


| A the oy Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOL®, Dean of Rochester, Author of “ A Book about 
With Steel Frontispiece, by John Leech. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Joy of a Garden— The Gardener's Dream—The Six of First 
Fight the Were of the Roses—Some Cornish Garden a ivoir—Al 
The A Wall of Fiowers—Types of among the 


aos hy ‘jess charming and useful than the author's ‘ Book about Roses.’ ''—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME; and other 


Sermons. By CHARLES D. Bg D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of 
Carlisle. ove . cloth, 5s. (Yow ready. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


Translated from the French of by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., 
Head Master of the Marling School, Forming a New Volume in the ‘Inter- 
national Education Series. Crown Sv vO. 8. 
gratitude to ouillée for the forcible manner es we m 
are sta’ and for his admirable to scheme of secondary 
education.” '— Journal of Bdwoation. 


MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great Characters. By 


ARTHUR C. BENSON, M.A., and H. F. W. TaTHam, M.A. Square Svo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Gustav FREYTAG. 


Authorized Translation from the Sixteenth German Edition. 1 vol. 950 pp. 5s. 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S WORKS. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A Popular Book of Natural History. With nearly 60 Illus- 
tior 

THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
PUBLISHER TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


NOW READY. 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Price 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1892. 


A Volume of Sketches of Paintings, &c. in 
The Royal Academy, New Gallery, Water-Colour Societies, 
and other Exhibitions. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lumrep, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


rae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
£1 8 2 


Any part of the United Kingdom 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. ~The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY et gid will be given, vis. + 
1, 2, 15. 73, 75. 112, Sa, Sai, ond 1367 copies).— 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & 00,’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Second Edition Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 
HIS SISTER’S HAND. ByC.J. Wuts. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d, 
“We i, only. advice novel-readers to take their fill as soon as may be of the feast pro- 


The novel isa good novel. an entertaining novel. an interesting novel, 
ease an Scotaman. 
ee and quite unique in ite surprising conclusion 
“It is lively and distinctly worth reading ; only on o azount glance 

rd, i 
9nd The reader will find plenty to interest him 
By CLARA LEMORE. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By 


Lemorg, Author of Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 
* An uncommon! 1, with 


Telegraph. 
hook with penty oft and Mercury one into 
whose hands it falls.""—Scottish Leader. 


Fifth Edition of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S BOOK. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. By Frorence 
Marryat. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
“ RITA’S” NEW BOOK. 


BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by 


“Rita,” Author of “Dame Durden,” “My Lady Coquette,” &c. Rm 
crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


By C. J. WILLS. 


IN and ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. 


Wits, Author of “The Pit Town Coronet” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


By CLARA LEMORBE. 


A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Crara 


Lemore. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 64. 
“ A strongly told and very readable story...... An excellent, exciting novel. 


Deity Telegraph. 
A thrilling love story gives life to the book."—Standard. 
“ The plot is intricate, and the style free and easy........ Facile Gctineation of of character." 


‘orning Post. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 


AN EVIL SPIRIT. By Ricuarp Pryce, 


Author of “Miss Maxwell’s ” “ The Ugly Story of Miss 
Weatherby.” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By RICHARD 
Pryce, Author of “Miss Maxwell's a. “The Ugly Story of 
New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


By H. HERMAN. 


EAGLE JOE: the Story of a Wild-West 


Iago. By H. HenMaN. With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
By THOMAS COBB. 


THE WESTLAKES. A New Novel in 
Tuomas Coss, Author of “On Trust” &c. 1 vo’. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. beg to 
announce that they will shortly publish a New 
Three-volume Novel, entitled “* NO COMPRO- 
MISE,” by HELEN F. HETHERINGTON 
and Rev. H. D. BURTON, Authors of “ Paul 
Nugent.” 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 
39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Just out, 1 vol, crown 8vo. 256 pp. cloth, 2s. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
By Mrs. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 

“ Mrs, Bennett-Edwards need not to apologise for reproducing her story after a 
lapse of years. The plot thronghout is dexterously woven...... deftly blended with 
incidents in ordinary English country life, and er forms a most charming 
tale. She can be heartily commended for the studies her characters un- 
doubtedly are.”—Public Opinion. 

Also by the same Author (price 2s, 6d.), FIFTH EDITION OF 


SAINT MONICA. 


“*Saint Monica’ is a fine and refined emotional work, written with Lone ky honesty 
of views and purp»se. A perfect psychological study. 

“In handling the dificult subject of the English divorce laws, the fine boundaries 
of tact and refinement are never overstepped. Ibe characters are original, clearly 
and powerfully drawn, and hold the reader's interest from first to last. A book we 
can most strongly recommend to all libraries,”—Leipsiger Correspondenz Blatt, 

Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH, 
London : MARSHALL, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 
The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 
Third Edition. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which no student 
of theology can afford to pass by.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PHAON AND SAPPHO, AND 
NIMROD. 


By JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 
J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

*,* This Edition has been carefully revised, and a new Chapter has been 
added dealing with recent Discoveries in Greece. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


DRESSMAKING: a Technical Manual for 
——— By Mrs. Hexry GRENFELL. With Preface by Miss F. L. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Now ready, Globe 8vo. 3s. 
of the 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


BRITISH COLONIES. By George M. Dawson, LL.D., F.RS., Assistant- 
Director Geographical Survey of Canada, and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
M.A., Carlton College, Melbourne. With Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN & O©O., LONDON, W.C. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 
By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 


“BID ME GOOD-BYE.” 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
“Mrs, Henniker, the late Lord Houghton’s younger d iter, inherits much of 
her father's brilliant fancy and keen appreciation of the udicrous, To ber, too. 


has been given a power of deep but uustrained pathos, which is fully Gondapea te in 
her thoroughly natural and thoroughly English story.’’— World. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD, 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Is now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 2 vols, Illustrated, 12s. 
DRAMATIC WORKS and MINOR POEMS. By 
Henry Jounn Surru. Illustrated by Adelbert Niemeyer. 

London: WittiaM Riwweway, 169 Piccadilly, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 
Africa, By Epwarp Cooper Hong, Master Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, 
and a number of Original Illustrations, Large post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** A simple, straightforward narrative of meintonery enterprise and endeavour, and a vivid 
re of actual life in Central Africa."’—7ime: 
“ The Christian in ~~ 74 in missions, the statesman, the trader, and the scientist will alike 
matter of interest in this book.""—Christian World. 


EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES, and FEVERS: 


their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory Principles. By the 
Hon. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, net. 


“The ay will find a useful place in the library of all sanitarians.""—Glasgow Herald. 
“ It will be welcome as a valuable supplement to the ordinarv —— books of oF public health. 
and 4 a 1 book of reference for all who are interested in the progress of sanitar. 
Of great Senility ity. "Manchester Examiner. 


A GUIDE to ELECTORAL CHANGES 


SINCE 1886. Forming a Supplement to STANFORD'S HANDY 
ATLAS and POLL-BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. ; or gratis with an Edition 
of the Handy Atlas and Poll-Book (1885, és. ; 1836, 6s.; or the two bound 
in 1 vol. 10s, 6d.) 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14 inches by 11, engraved in 
the best style. ‘giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,900 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. Size, 
when shut, 74 inches by 12. 

“ Handsomely durably bound, printed on fine paper, and the 


wesults of the lates grap is inexpensive Atlas is wholly admirab 
European Mail. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REDUCED IN PRICE. 


LIBRARY MAP of AUSTRALASIA. 


(STANFORD’S LIBRARY SERIES OF MAPS.) 
Four Sheets : 65 by 58 inches ; 644 miles to an inch, 

Prices :—Coloured Sheets . 
Mounted on rollers and varnished eocccccccccccccces 458 
Mounted to fold in case ..........+-.. ee 


Wew and Revised Editions of the following Mapsin Stanford’s 
Library Series are also ready, uniform in price witn the above :— 


EUROPE.—Scale, 50} miles to 1 inch ; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 

ASIA.—Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch ; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 

AFRICA.—Scale, 94} miles to 1 inch; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 

.—Scale, 83} tol inch; Size, 58 by 
65 ine 

SouTH AMERICA.—Scale, 83} miles to 1 inch; Size, 58 by 


65 inches. 


*,* The Maps of this Series are admirably suited for the Libraries of Gentlemen, 
Public Libraries, and Clubs. They are used in most of the Government Offices and 
‘dy the leading Commercial Firms throughout the World. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by the 
Rev. P. H. Drrcnrrecp, M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and Revised 
by R. N. Worru, F.G.S. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. 

THE WYE and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. 
Edited and Revised by R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


BEDFORDSHIRE, KENT. 

CAMBRIDGES HIRE. LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDUN (ROUND). 
DERBYSHIRE. NORFOLK. 

DEVON, NORTH, 

DEVON, SOUTH. SUR 

DORSETSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKES, WARWICKSHIRE, 

ESSEX. WILTSHIRE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE (BE. and N. RIDINGS) 
HERTFORDSHIRE, of (W. RIDING). 


BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 74 Illustrations. 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES; and other Lectures. A 
Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.” With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life, 
from the Amoeba to the Insects. With 100 Thirteenth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; a3 oF, the Great Backboned Family. 
With numerous Illustrations. Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth i, gilt 
edges, 83. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 
— 77 Tiustrations Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 

ges, 83. 


MORAL TEAOCHIN GS of SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
« The seeret of Miss Buekley’s su popular expounder of the abstruse 


Myton enti ber processes and results. She i tent with 
is con! 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE LAND LEAGUE. 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND LEAGUE. 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences. By Ciirrornp LLoyp, late Special 
Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that has 
reached print since the appearance, some twenty years ago, of Mr. Steuart Trench’s 
* Realities of Irish Life.’”"-Morning Advertiser. 

* We can imagine no work better calculated than this to impress upon the careless 
and inattentive mind the real issue at stake in Ireland.”— National Observer. 

** A book which no candid student of contemporary Irish history, whatever his 
party prepossessions may be, can read without interest and profit.”—TZimes. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN. 


AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. By “A SON OF THE 
MARSHES,” Anthor of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “On Surrey Hills,” 
&c, Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“There is nothing better in the English language than the sketch of the wild 
land on the borders of Surrey aod Hampshire, and the queer rustics inhabiting it. 
It reads like travels in a foreign country.”"—Daily Chronicie. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP, Architect of the 


Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Tuomas Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot., Author of 
“The Present Art Revival,” “The Past of Art in Scotland,” “ Suggestions 
for the Picture:que of Interiors,” &c. With 3 Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations, Small post 4to. 7s. 6d. [This day. 
“Forms a valuable addition to the literature of biography and is a unique 
chapter in the history of Scottish art.”"—Scofsman. 
“ Mr. Bonnar has executed his task with considerable ability...... All lovers of 
Sir Walter are much indebted to Mr. Bonnar for this interesting mewoir.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“Kemp deserved a biographer, and could hardly find one more loyal and sym- 
pathetic than the author of the ‘ biographical sketch,’ "—Architect. 


THE APOLOGY of ORIGEN in REPLY to 


CELSUS: a Chapter in the History of Apologetics, By Rev. J. Patrick, 
B.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of LAURENCE 


OLIPHANT, and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By Mrs. M. 0. W. 
OurPHANT. Post 8vo. with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most interesting biographies ever penned.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A delightful and sympathetic memoir.”—Times. 


THE PROGRESSIVENESS of MODERN 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Rev. James Lixpsay, M.A,, B.D., B.Sc., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moztey, Author of “ Essays on Social Subjects”; Editor of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rev. 
B. &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, FANNY MozLey. Post 8vo. 
ice 78. 
“ A volume of essays written with the true discursive genius of the born essayist 
and a fastidious regard of language.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Miss Mozley stands in the first rank of essayists......It may truly be said that 
there is something for everybody in this entertaining volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 


DR. MOMERIE’S WORKS. 


PERSONALITY. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. Crown 


8vo. 5s, 


DEFECTS OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
AGNOSTICISM. Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 5s. 
PREACHING AND HEARING. Third Edition, Enlarged, 


crown 8vo. 53. 
BELIEF IN GOD. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 
INSPIRATION. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
CHUROH AND CREED. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. In Uniform Binding. 


ADAM BEDE 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS........... 3s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL.......... 3s. 6d, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE......... 3s. Od. 
SILAS MARNER 28. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA 78. 6d. 
78. 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S 78. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Com in 24 vols. £6. Each 
any sew plete price volume, price 5s., may 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND — 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’8 LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE HON. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 
By the Hon. Grorcr N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “Russia in Central Asia 
and the Anglo-Russian Question.” With 9 Maps, 34 Full-page Plates, and 
53 Illustrations in the Text, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 

“The author is a charming travelling companion for any one who wishes, not 
only to enjoy himself as a tourist, but also to be comprehensively instructed in the 
history, present condition, and future prospects of the regions traversed, Certainly, 
er be has made the journey with such a guide will regret having undertaken 

Times, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


during the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE Your. 
With a Preface by S. R. Ganprver, M.A., LL.D., Author of ee of the 
Great Civil War, 1642-1649” &c. With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. price Two GUINEAS. 
“No more interesting contribution to the domestic history of English families 
has appeared for years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARL 


LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [On May 23. 
ConTENTs :—Wotton Reinfred—Excursion (futile enough) to Paris—Letters to 
Varnhagen von Ense, &c. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NADA the LILY. By H. Riper Haaearp. 


With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A novel of the most thrilling interest and of conspicuous power. The 

has again gone to South Africa—to Zululand—for his incidents and his heroes ; 

in a romantic, sensational tale he has put a — picture of wild men and a wid 
land before the mind’s eye of the British reader... .- This is a story of love and 
war—a wild romance, in which all the passions of human life are seen at work in 
moulding the course of a nation’s life. It isa work of immense power and great 
interest. It breaks new ground. The historical student will find it valuable, The 
lover of a thrilling tale will find in it no end of pleasure.”—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MARAH. By Owen Merepiru (the late Earl 


of Lytton). Feop. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
*,* This volume, in addition to a collection of Poems by Lord Lytton, all 
hitherto unpublished, includes the one upon which he was engaged at the time of 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo. 12s, 
ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada— 2. —-> Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa—4, The Templars—5. The Norway 
6. Norway once more. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By Grorcz G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The WITNESS of the EPISTLES: a Study 


in Modern Criticism, Gn R. J. KNow ine, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
King's College, London, 8vo, 1 ™ 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Fripryor NaNsEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged, With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and Nansen is a born 
raconteur, W 01 le simplicity of style is continually ‘htened by ha; 
flashes of kindly humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


By A. —- F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891, one 33 Illustrations and 
0. 
“This book, well written and well illustrated, is a valuable addition to our 


knowledge of geography and natural history.”—. 
a Tale. By the 


A YOUNGER SISTER: 
Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
of the freshness and fragrancy of the 
WATTS’ DICTION ARY of CHEMISTRY. 
Revised and entirely Rewritten, by ForsTER Morey, M.A., D.8c., 
Fellow of, and Chemistry in, University College, 
London; and M. Pattison Morr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Pre- 


lector in Chemistry, - Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by 
Eminent Contributors, To be published in 4 vols. 8vo, Vol. ITT. £2 10s. 
(Just published. 


*e* Vols. I. and IT, 42s. each. 
SECOND EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


INFLUENZA: its  Patholo Symp toms, 
of Spreadi: 


Complications, and Sequels; its Origin and and its 

Diagnosis, osis, and Treatment. & ALTHAUS, M.R.C.P. 

Physician to the Hompital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's 
wn 8yo. 6s. 


Ready on May 24, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — JUNE. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrreD W. Hunt. Chaps. XVI.-XVII. 

REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG SOCIETY. By the Author of 
Baltic Letters.” 

THE EVENING PRIMROSE, By Miss Layarp. 

A 5 ay OF PENMANSHIP. By L. B, Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, 


NOTES ON THE CLIMATE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Roseart H. 
Scort, F.R.S. 


HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norns. Chaps IV.-VIIL 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
“LETTERS” AND “CHARACTERS.” 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, 


By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 


Editor of “ Milton’s Poetical Works,” “ Gray’s Poems’’ in the 
“ Aldine Poets,” &c. 


In 3 vols, 1,500 pages, demy 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. per set net. 


The present Edition contains all that was published by Lord Mahon in his Four- 
Volume Edition of 1845, together with the omitted passages printed for the first. 
time in 1853, which now appear in their proper places. 

In addition to the Letters by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw has been fortunate 
enough, at the cost of great labour and research, to obtain possession of some 
original Letters, which have been discovered | Dr. Ingram, among uncatalogued 
MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and placed by him at Dr. Brad- 
shaw’s disposal. The letters are addressed to Faikner, the Dublin printer, and one 
of them refers to the strange murder of Miss Knox. The New Edition also con- 
tains some unpublished letters of Chesterfield, copied by Dr. Bradshaw, with Sir 
Bernard Burke’s permission, from the archives of Dublin Castle ; and a remarkable 
letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, containing a criticism of Lord 
Chesterfield’s “ Letters,” the story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of 
Philip Stanhope. 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


An Historical View of their Origin, Character, Development, 
and Social and Political Importance, 
Past and Present. 


With a General Introduction, and an Account of those Gilds which have 
not survived or have been merged into existing bodies. 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


With 2 Col d and Embl d Plates and 260 Illustrations in the Text. In 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 700 pages, with full Index, 25s. net. The whole Edition is limited 
to 750 Copies for both the British and American markets. 

Also a LARGE-PAPER Eprtion, of 100 Copies only, at £3 3s. net, a large number 
of which are already subscribed for. 

The SugscrirTion List will be closed very shortly, when the book will be 
published. The SuBscRIPTION Pricks are respectively 21s. net and 52s. 6d. net, and 
ey are being reserved, where cash accompanies the instructions, in the order in 

hich they are received. 


ANIMAL COLORATION. 


An Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to 
the Colours and Markings of Animals. 


By FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S., M.A. (Oxon), F.R.S.E., &c, 
Pro-sector to the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on 
Biology at Guy’s Hospital. 

With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


This work is an expansion of the “ Davis Lectures,” delivered by the Author in 
the Zoological Society's Gardens in 1890. Itis addressed, as were the Lectures, 
to persons having no special knowledge of zoology, but that general interest in the 
facts and problems of the science which is now so widely spread. 


HISTORY OF ASTHETIC. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon), 
Hon, LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Large 8vo, 510 pp. 10s. 6d. [Library of Philosophy.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, CHURCHWARD. 


JEM PETERKIN’S DAUGHTER: an Anti- 


Romance. By H. B. Courncnwarp, Author of “My Consulate in 


WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE. By Freperick 


2 vols. 
Sala’s Journal says :—“* Wynter’s Masterpiece’ is snre to have a big ran at 
Mudie’s.” The Fortshire Pou It may, with couidenc, be asked for by 
who want an entertaining novel. 


WALT WHITMAN. By Wrtiam Crarke, 


M.A. With Portrait. [“ Dilettante Library.” 


THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES. 


By J. HUNTER Devan With 140 Cuts. [“* Antiquarian Library.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Yew Pols. 
54. THE EFFECTS of MACHINERY on 


WAGES. By J. 8. | D.Sc., Professor of Political Eoonomy 
in the Univ. of Edinburgh, 2s. 


53. THE IRISH PEASANT: a Sociological 


Study, By A GUARDIAN OF THE Poor IN IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 
SOPHOCLES.—The. PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. Vol. V. TRACHINIAE. 


With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 5 [ Now ready. 


bed ae — part of Professor Jebb’s monumental Edition of Sophocles, ‘ The equal ee and authority. Professor Jebb explains this variety of appre- 
d Fragments, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation of Gabe with all his accustomed lucidity, learning, and insight, and produces an 


English » Prose" (Cambridge, at the University Press), contains ‘ The Trachiniae, | edition of the play which it is almost superfluous to praise.”—TZimes. 
a by different scholars and critics 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The Text edited in accordance with Modern Onticems, by 
[Jmmediately. 


ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. By O. Tayzor, D.D., 


Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 4to. buckram, 7s. 6d. net. [Now —_ 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, mare, Demy 8vo. 
with Iliustrations, 15s. net. [ Now ready. 
“The learned author applies the comparative method of investigation with great skill and thoroughness to a problem which has long perplexed numismatists and 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDILAVAL TIMES, 
their ART and TECHNIQUE. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. [ Immediately. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the 


Fitzwilliam Museum. Royal 8vo. buckram, 12s. 6d. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristric Literature. Edited 
by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. | 


“ Mr. Robinson has already earned a solid title to our gratitude by his discovery | Vol. II. No. 1, A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE, by J. Rexpet Harnis, M.A., formerly 
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